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The Formosa Straits 
OUR PROPER COURSE OF ACTION 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered over the radio and television to the Nation, Washington, D. C., September 11, 1958 


Y FRIENDS: Tonight I want to talk to you about 

M the situation, dangerous to peace, which has de- 

veloped in the Formosa Straits, in the Far East. My 

purpose is to give you its basic facts and then my conclusions 
as .O Our nation’s proper course of action. 

To begin, let us remember that traditionally this country 
and its government have always been passionately devoted to 
peace with honor, as they are now. We shall never resort to 
force in settlement of differences except when compelled to 
do so to defend against aggression and to protect our vital 
interests. 

This means that, in our view, negotiations and conciliation 
should never be abandoned in favor of force and strife. While 
we shall never timidly retreat before the threat of armed 
aggression, we would welcome in the present circumstances 
negotiations that could have a fruitful result in preserving 
the peace of the Formosa area and reaching a solution that 
could be acceptable to all parties concerned including, of 
course, our ally, the Republic of China. 

. * * 

On the morning of August 23rd the Chinese Communists 
opened a severe bombardment of Quemoy, an island in the 
Formosa Straits off the China Coast. Another island in the 
same area, Matsu, was also attacked. These two islands have 
always been a part of Free China—never under Communist 
control. 

This bombardment of Quemoy has been going on almost 
continuously ever since. Also Chinese Communists have been 
using their naval craft to try to break up the supplying of 
Quemoy, with its 125,000 people. Their normal source of 
supply is by sea from Formosa, where the government of Free 
China is now located. 

Chinese Communists say that they will capture Quemoy. 


So far they have not actually attempted a landing, but their 
bombardment has caused great damage. Over 1,000 people 
have been killed or wounded. In large part these are civilians. 

This is a tragic affair. It is shocking that in this day and 
age naked force should be used for such aggressive purposes. 

But this is not the first time that the Chinese Communists 
have acted in this way. 

In 1950 they attacked and tried to conquer the Republic 
of Korea. At that time President Truman announced the 
intention of protecting Formosa, the principal area still held 
by Free China, because of the belief that Formosa’s safety 
was vital to the security of the United States and the free 
world. Our government has adhered firmly ever since 1950 
to that policy. 

In 1953 and 1954 the Chinese Communists took an active 
part in the war in Indo-China against Viet Nam. 

In the fall of 1954 they attacked Quemoy and Matsu, the 
same two islands they are attacking now. They broke off that 
attack when, in January 1955, the Congress and I agreed that 
we should firmly support Free China. 

Since then, for about four years, Chinese Communists have 
not used force for aggressive purposes. We have achieved an 
armistice in Korea which stopped the fighting there in 1953. 
There.is a 1954 armistice in Viet Nam; and since 1955 there 
has been quiet in the Formosa Straits area. We had hoped 
that the Chinese Communists were becoming peaceful—but 
it seems not. 

So the world is again faced with the problem of armed 
aggression. Powerful dictatorships are attacking an exposed, 
but free, area. 

What should we do? 

Shall we take the position that, submitting to threat, it is 
better to surrender pieces of free territory in the hope that 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


this will satisfy the appetite of the aggressor and we shall 
have peace? 

Do we not still remember that the name of “Munich” 
symbolizes a vain hope of appeasing dictators? 

At that time, the policy of appeasement was tried and it 
failed. Prior to the second World War, Mussolini seized 
Ethiopia. In the Far East Japanese warlords were grabbing 
Manchuria by force. Hitler sent his armed forces into the 
Rhineland in violation of the Versailles Treaty. Then he 
annexed little Austria, When he got away with that, he next 
turned to Czechoslovakia and began taking it, bit by bit. 

In the face of all these attacks on freedom by the dictators, 
the powerful democracies stood aside. It seemed that Ethiopia 
and Manchuria were too far away and too unimportant to fight 
about. In Europe, appeasement was looked upon as the way 
to peace. The democracies felt that if they tried to stop what 
was going on, that would mean war. But because of these 
repeated retreats, war came just the same. 

If the democracies had stood firm at the beginning, almost 
surely there would have been no World War. Instead they 
gave such an appearance of weakness and timidity that ag- 
gressive rulers were encouraged to over-run one country after 
another. In the end the democracies saw that their very sur- 
vival was at stake. They had no alternative but to turn and 
fight in what proved to be the most terrible war that the 
world has ever known. 

{ know something about that war, and I never want to 
see that history repeated. But, my fellow Americans, it 
certainly can be repeated if the peace-loving democratic na- 
tions again fearfully practice a policy of standing idly by 

‘while big aggressors use armed force to conquer the small 
and weak. 

Let us suppose that the Chinese Communists conquer 
Quemoy. Would that be the end of the story? We know that 
‘ it would not be the end of the story. History teaches that 

| _ when powerful despots can gain something through aggression, 
they try, by the same methods, to gain more and more and 
more. 

Also, we have more to guide us than the teachings of 
history. We have the statements, the boastings, of the Chinese 
Communists themselves. They frankly say that their present 
military effort is part of a program to conquer Formosa. 

It is as certain as can be that the shooting which the 
Chinese Communists started on August 23rd had as its 
purpose not just the taking of the island of Quemoy. It is 
part of what is indeed an ambitious plan of armed conquest. 

This plan would liquidate all of the free world positions 
in the Western Pacific area and bring them under captive 
governments which would be hostile to the United States 
and the free world. Thus the Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists would come to dominate at least the Western half of 
the now friendly Pacific Ocean. 

So aggression by ruthless despots — imposes a clear 
danger to the United States and to the free world. 

In this effort the Chinese Communists and the Soviet 
Union appear to be working hand in hand. Last Monday I 
received a long letter on this subject from Prime Minister 
Khrushchev. He warned the United States against helping its 
allies in the Western Pacific. He said that we should not 
support the Republic of China and the Republic of Korea. 
He contended that we should desert them, return all of our 
naval forces to our home bases, and leave our friends in the 
Far East to face, alone, the combined military power of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Does Mr. Khrushchev think that we have so soon forgotten 
Korea? 

I must say to you very frankly and soberly, my friends, the 
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United States cannot accept the result that the Communists 
seek. Neither can we show, now, a weakness of purpose—a 
timidity—which would surely lead them to move more 
aggressively against us and 0. ~ friends in the Western Pacific 
area. 

If the Chinese Communists have decided to risk a war, it 
is not because Quemoy itself is so valuable to them. They 
have been getting along without Quemoy ever since they 
seized the China Mainland nine years ago. 

If they have now decided to risk a war, it can only be 
because they, and their Soviet allies, have decided to find out 
whether threatening war is a policy from which they can 
make big gains. 

If that is their decision, then a Western Pacific Munich 
would not buy us peace or security. It would encourage the 
aggressors. It would dismay our friends and allies there. If 
history teaches anything, appeasement would make it more 
likely that we would have to fight a major war. 

* . 

Congress has made clear its recognition that the security 
of the Western Pacific is vital to the security of the United 
States and that we should be firm. The Senate has ratified, by 
overwhelming vote, security treaties with the Republic of 
China covering Formosa and the Pescadores, and also the 
Republic of Korea. We have a mutual security treaty with 
the Republic of the Philippines, which could be next in line 
for conquest if Formosa fell into hostile hands. These treaties 
commit the United States to the defense of the treaty areas. 
In addition, there is a Joint Resolution which the Congress 
passed in January 1955 dealing specifically with Formosa 
and the offshore islands of Free China in the Formosa Straits. 

At that time the situation was similar to what it is today. 

Congress then voted the President authority to employ the 
armed forces of the United States for the defense not only 
of Formosa but of related positions such as Quemoy and 
Matsu, if I believed their defense to be appropriate in assuring 
the defense of Formosa. 

I might add that the mandate from the Congress was given 
by an almost unanimous bipartisan vote. 

Today, the Chinese Communists announce, repeatedly and 
officially, that their military operations against Quemoy are 
preliminary to attack on Formosa. So it is clear that the 
Formosa Straits Resolution of 1955 applies to the present 
situation. 

If the present bombardment and harassment of Quemoy 
should be converted into a major assault, with which the 
local defenders could not cope, then we would be compelled 
to face precisely the situation that Congress visualized in 1955. 

I have repeatedly sought to make clear our position in this 
matter so that there would not be danger of Communist 
miscalculation. The Secretary of State on September fourth 
made a statement to the same end. This statement could not, 
of course, cover every contingency. Indeed, I interpret the 
Joint Resolution as requiring me not to make absolute ad- 
vance commitments, but to use my judgment according to 
the circumstances of the time. But the statement did carry 
a clear meaning to the Chinese Communists and to the Soviet 
Union. There will be no retreat in the face of armed aggres- 
sion, which is part and parcel of a continuing program of 
using armed force to conquer new regions. 

I do not believe that the United States can be either lured 
or frightened into appeasement. I believe that in taking the 
position of opposing aggression by force, I am taking the 
Only position which is consistent with the vital interests of 
the United States, and, indeed, with the peace of the world. 

Some misguided persons have said that Quemoy is nc ching 
to become excited about. They said the same about South 
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Korea—about Viet Nam, about Lebanon. 

Now I assure you that no American boy will be asked 
by me to fight just for Quemoy. But those who make up our 
armed forces—and I believe the American people as a whole— 
do stand ready to defend the principle that armed force shall 
not be used for aggressive purposes. 

Upon observance of that principle depends a lasting and 
just peace. It is that same principle that protects the Western 
Pacific free world positions as well as the security of our 
homeland. If we are not ready to defend this principle, then 
indeed tragedy afier tragedy would befall us. 

* * . 

But there is a far better way than resort to force to settle 
these differences, and there is some hope that such a better 
way may be followed. 

That is the way of negotiation. 

That way is open and prepared because in 1955 arrange- 
ments were made between the United States and the Chinese 
Communists that an Ambassador on each side would be 
authorized to discuss at Ceneva certain problems of common 
concern. These included the matter of release of American 
civilians imprisoned in Communist China, and such questions 
as the renunciation of force in the Formosa area. There have 
been 73 meetings s.ace August 1955. 

When our Ambassador, who was conducting these negotia- 
tions, was recently transferred to another post, we named 
as successor Mr. Beam, our Ambassador to Poland. The 
Chinese Communists were notified accordingly the latter 
part of July, but there was no response. 

The Secretary of State, in his September fourth statement, 
referred to these Geneva negotiations. Two days later, Mr. 
Chou En-lai, the Premier of the Peoples’ Republic of China, 
proposed that these talks should be resumed “in the interests 
of peace.” This was followed up on September eighth by 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the Chairman of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China. We promptly welcomed this prospect and instructed 
our Ambassador at Warsaw to be ready immediately to resume 
these talks. We expect that the talks will begin upon the 
return to Warsaw of the Chinese Communist Ambassador who 
has been in Peiping. 

Perhaps our suggestion may be bearing fruit. We devoutly 
hope so 

Naturally, the United States will adhere to the position it 
first took in 1955, that we will not in these talks be a party 
to any arrangements which would prejudice rights of our 
ally, the Republic of China. 

We know by hard experiences that the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders are indeed militant and aggressive. But we 
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cannot believe that they would now persist in a course of 
military aggression which would threaten world peace, with 
all that would be involved. We believe that diplomacy can 
and should find a way out. There are measures that can be 
taken to assure that these offshore islands will not be a thorn 
in the side of peace. We believe that arrangements are 
urgently required to stop gun fire and to pave the way to a 
peaceful solution. 

{f the bilateral talks between Ambassadors do not fully 
succeed, there is still the hope that the United Nations could 
exert a peaceful influence on the situation. 

In 1955 the hostilities of the Chinese Communists in the 
Formosa area were brought before the United Nations 
Security Council. But the Chinese Communists rejected 
its jurisdiction. They said that they were entitled to Formosa 
and the offshore islands and that if they used armed force 
co get them, that was purely a “civil war,” and that the 
United Nations had no right to concern itself. 

They claimed also that the attack by the Communist North 
Koreans on South Korea was “civil war,” and that the United 
Nations, and the United States, were “aggressors” because 
they helped South Korea. They said the same about their 
attack on Viet Nam. 

I feel sure that these pretexts will never deceive or control 
world opinion. The fact is that Communist Chinese hostilities 
in the Formosa Straits area do endanger world peace. I do 
not believe that any rulers, however aggressive they may be, 
will flout efforts to find a peaceful and honorable solution, 
whether it be by direct negotiations or through the United 
Nations. 

My friends, we are confronted with a serious situation. But 
it is typical of the security problems of the world today. 
Powerful and aggressive forces are constantly probing, now 
here, now there, to see whether the free world is weakening. 
In the face of this, there are 10 easy choices available. It is 
misleading for anyone to imply that there are. 

However, the present situation, though serious, is by no 
means desperate or hopeless. 

There is not going to be any appeasement. 

I believe that there is not going to be any war. 

But there must be sober realization by the American people 
that our legitimate purposes are again being tested by those 
who threaten peace and freedom everywhere. 

This has nor been the first test for us and for the free 
world. Probably it will not be the last. But as we meet each 
test with courage and unity, we contribute to the safety and 
the honor of our beloved lard—and to the cause of a just 
and lasting peace. 


What Has Happened To Our Country? 


EASY MONEY IS THE ROOT OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION 
By WILLIAM E. JENNER, Senator from Indiana 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C., August 21, 1958 


my leave. Twelve years spent in the Senate of the 
United States—nearly a third of a man’s profes- 
sional life—leave a mark which nothing will ever erase. 
I am proud to have been chosen by my State of Indiana, 
to serve in the United States Senate. 
I have made many happy associations here, and I hope they 
will not fade away. 


M‘ PRESIDENT, the time has come for me to take 


Though I am sorry to leave, I am happy to return to the 
life of a private citizen. No people anywhere in our country 
care more for home and family, for private life and our local 
communities than the le of Indiana. 

We have something of the feeling that our local com- 
munities are the hub of the universe, which was so strong 
among Americans in colonial and pioneer days. 

It is nearly 14 years since the day in November 1944, when 
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I first took the oath of office in this Chamber. 

Those 14 years have been among the most critical in the 
history of the United States. 

As I plan to depart, I ask myself, what does it all mean? 
What is happening to my country? 

When I came to the Senate in 1944, the armies of the 
Allies had broken through the German West Wall and freed 
France from the enemy. 

The end was in sight. 

In the Pacific the Navy had begun the destruction of 
Japanese sea power. MacArthur and his men had started on 
the bloody island road to Tokyo. 

Our country was the head and shield of the grand alliance. 

We not only had 12.million men under arms, in every 
theater of the war, but we were the arsenal for all the Allied 
Nations. 

Our farms and factories poured out rivers of goods for war. 
Our raiiroads carried them across a continent. 

Our ships and the ships of the Allies braved the submarine- 
infested waters about England, the Arctic Coast of Russia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

Our pilots set new records for flights over the oceans and 
Opened the icy routes to Alaska, from which Russian pilots 
picked up not only planes for the defense of Moscow, but 
also secret reports on how to use atomic energy for war. 

Though I abhor bigness as a test of American achievements, 
the might of our operations, at such a high level of quality, 
added the sense of overwhelming strength to the patriotic 
devotion which stirred our people 

We were fortified inwardly by the conviction that we 
had never used our superior power to impose our will on any 
other people. 

We expected nothing from cur sacrifices except liberty for 
all nations, and the peace that goes with freedom. 

That year of 1944 was a truly great year in the record of 
our country. 

Mr. President, what has happened to that America? What 
has happened to ovr courage, our clear direction and purpose, 
Our proper pride in our accomplishments and sense of 
restraint in using the power that was given us? 

The glory has departed. We no longer have a sense of 
elation. We are confused, operating at cross-p 

We refuse to face the harsh realities of the world we live 
in, and instead fall back on moralistic platitudes to hide the 
emptiness of our minds. 

I keep asking myself why. I do not have a clear answer. 

But, at least, I have tried to free my mind of cant, to strip 
it bare of the platitudes which are in style today. 

I am willing to face the emptiness of things, because I 
believe that only after we have cleansed our minds of lies 
can new seeds begin to grow, in the little clearings where the 
weeds of self-deception have been cut down. 

Only if we have the courage to live with the winter of our 
disillusionment, will we see, once again, a spring of new ideas 
and hope rise from the store left by our Founding Fathers. 

I am not going to retrace the struggle which has gone on 
in Congres and the executive branch since 1944, 

The point is that we have been engaged in a far greater 
struggle, against a far more powerful force, than consumed 
our full powers in the war against the axis. 

We are fighting against a tidal wave of collectivism, 
coming out of Eastern Europe, which, if it is not stopped, 
will destroy all western civilization and the Christian faith 
on which it is based. 

It must be stopped, though we do not yet see on what 
battlefront the present-day Huns will be halted. 

You recall the story of Jacob wrestling with the angel. 
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Jacob struggled jong and hard, in the darkness, with an 
opponent he could nor see. He was sure his strength would 
fail, but he fought on. With the breaking of the day, Jacob 
knew he had been wrestling with superhuman power, but 
the angel told him he had the blessing of God and would 
prevail. 

The Communist challenge may yet prove the goad which 
compels us to rise out of our sloth and security, to face the 
dangers of the world we live in. 

In many ways Congress has been the frontline of this 
struggle for the soul of America. 

We know of the determined efforts by a little group of 
willful men to perpetuate in the war and postwar years the 
unrestrained executive power they had built up during the 
New Deal period and World War II. 

Let me say here that I am not speaking as a Republican. 
I am not making a defense of my party, and I am not making 
any partisan criticism of the Democratic Party. 

My dnly concern is with the question: What is happening 
to our country? 

As I have said repeatedly, the New Deal had no common 
interests with the Democratic Party. New dealism is an im- 
portation from countries where the executive power wrs 
always dominant, or where rising left-wing factions, inex- 
perienced in politics, yielded to the childish hope that, if 
governments were made strong, they would use their power 
to serve the interests of the people. 

I said to members of my own party in 1953 that the New 
Dealers were interested only in the party in power. 

I said they would make the same efforts to capture the 
Republican Party in 1953 that they made to take over the 
Democratic Party in 1933. I leave the rest to my colleagues. 

Let us go back to November 1944. Most Americans saw 
only the grand coalition with its huge armies and navies and 
air armadas pressing forward to victory. 

The Atlantic Charter promised a just peace. But little-groups 
of men were already hard at work, to make over our Govern- 
ment, on the anvil of war, in their own image. 

We know how the Atlantic Charter was replaced by the 
agreements of the Big Three at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

We know how carefully thought out plans for military 
government of Germany and Austria were replaced by the 
Morganthau plan for making Germany a pastureland and 
sending her scientists and others to slave labor in Russia. 

We know how the trained diplomats who understood the 
Far East were replaced by John Carter Vincent and Lachlin 
Currie, Owen Lattimore, and E. C. Carter, with their precise 
plans for the softening up of Free China, and the abandon- 
ment of Asia to the Communists. 

We know how American economic ideas of free enterprise 
in foreign trade were replaced by GATT and other parts 
of the blueprint for one economic world. 

We know how our policy was directed to let Korea fall, 
without letting it look as if we pushed her. Our valiant fighr- 
ing men in Korea resisted and defeated the screaming hordes 
of Red China. We know how the victory was taken away 
from us, in the dark recesses of collaboration between our 
State Department and the United Nations. 

We know how the Republican Party was gradually shifted 
from the leadership of Ken Wherry, Robert Taft, Arthur 
Vandenberg, and the group of Senators who fought so bravely 
with them. We know how it was taken over by Paul Hoffman, 
and his kind, the modern Republicans, and the men in the 
shadows behind them. 

We know how the Democratic Party was transformed from 
a party which accepted Franklin Roosevelt's temporary re- 
forms, but still was committed to the Constitution, into a 
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party managed by Harry Hopkins, Dean Acheson, Walter 
Reuther, and the men in the shadows behind him. 

We know how brilliantly Congress brought out the facts 
about the Communist influence on our Government's policies. 
The House of Representatives supported, through every kind 
of pressure and abuse, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The Senate supported the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, under Senator McCarran, Senator Eastland, 
and myself. The evidence brought out by those committees 
and other committees of Congress documented large areas of 
the Communist conspiracy within our Government. 

We know the pressure which set in to destroy these com- 
mittees and to besmirch the evidence the Congress had 
gathered, and, even, to attack the legislative power itself. 

Many brave and distinguished Members of Congress were 
retired to private life, because they incurred the anger of the 
Communists, who relentlessly pursue any one who dares 
oppose them, until the day he dies. There is a long line of 
such brave, defeated, forgotten men, up to the day of infamy 
when Joe McCarthy was censured by his own colleagues in 
the Senate because someone in high office did not want him 
to get nearer to the secret places where Communists had 
power over our Armed Forces. 

While this struggle was going on in our country, the Soviet 
rulers were busy expanding the empire of death over half the 
world of living men. 

We remember that, even while our flyers were piloting 
planes over Canada to Alaska, and our seamen were going 
down to death in the icy waters near Murmansk, the Soviet 
Union had its spy network in Japan, under Richard Sorge, 
urging the Japanese to attack America, instead of Siberia. 
When Japanese planes rained death out of the morning 
sky on Pearl Harbor, the Soviet Union knew Siberia was safe. 
It moved its Asian forces to the European front. 

Let every American who praises the Russian defense of 
Moscow remember that the Russian victory was possible only 
because our loyal ally, the Soviet Union, had persuaded the 
Japanese to attack our country. 

The Soviet Union, in 1944, was so weak that it barely 
survived the conflict with Hitler. It survived only because 
America sen: the extra margin of food and planes and trucks 
which kept the Russian armies in the field. 

How did the Soviet Union repay our help, when the victory 
was won? Just exactly as they had said they would repay it. 
Lenin had long taught the Communists that they must use 
every nationalist war to start the world civil war. As soon 
as the Communists were sure we would defeat the Nazis, 
Soviet political leaders started their intrigues to destroy 
Chiang Kai-shek and conquer China. They intended that 
America would have no friends and no bases between Outer 
Mongolia and the coast of California. 

They lit the fires of civil war in Korea and southeast Asia, 
stirred up civil commotion in Germany, Italy, Austria, France, 
and England, trained their subversive followers in India, Af- 
rica, and Latin America, and brilliantly directed their 
traitorous fifth column and its dupes in America. é 

Now half the world is under the heel of their armies. A 
large part of the so-called Free World is so confused by their 
intrigues, so fearful of their vengeance, that it cannot plan 
a counterattack. 

All over the world the simple people know the score. They 
know Communism is death. They will try to escape so long 
as they can. All over the earth they are leaving the Com- 
munist world for the Free World—voting, if you please, with 
their feet. 

Our Government tells us Tito is a great champion of 
freedom; but the plain people of Yugoslavia do not under- 
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stand. Every day they are walking their way to freedom. 

In Germany, all the human traffic is one-way—from Com- 
munist Germany to Free Germany. We remember the pictures 
of the Korean refugees clinging by the hundreds to every cart 
and truck that left the Korea of the Communists for the land 
of Syngman Rhee. They are still coming. Farther south, the 
Chinese flee in junks from the mainland to Taiwan; yet we 
are asked to believe the armed forces of China, with the 
best modern equipment, could never return from Taiwan to 
the mainland. 

Politically, the world is covered with a blanket of silence. 
There is not much debate or argument. There is only the 
stillness, and the soft sound of feet crossing the borders to 
freedom, or junks sailing in the winds to the land of hope 

Our people have not failed. Our principles have not been 
found wanting. Our political leaders have failed. The people 
have courage, and the instinct for truth. They know the 
greatest political earthquake in history has destroyed all 
landmarks. They are willing to work and to suffer. They ask 
of their leaders only that they be given new maps, so they 
can find their way over the new territory, through which, 
like the children of Israel, they must journey if they are to 
reach the promised land. 

Our times call for soul-searching by both our political 
parties. In a crisis as deep and as wide as that of today, 
political leaders cannot do everything. But have they done 
enough? : 

It is the task of political parties, under the two-party system, 
to mediate among the many special interests, but to find 
answers that serve the common good. 

Today, that task is, 1 admit, harder than it has ever been 
before. America is sick with a sickness that goes very deep. 
The sickness has spread into our schools, our industries, our 
unions, even our churches. But that is no excuse for failure 
of the political parties to do their own work. 

The duty of our parties is to serve the one great political 
interest in our country, the interest of those Americans who 
ask no gifts from their country, who believe—with Cleveland 
—that the government aoes not support the people. The 
people support their government. 

Have our political leaders read Plato and Aristotle and 
learned how o'd is the trick of buying the support of the 
people with their own money? Have they worked hard 
enough to see that those who promise a brave new world in 
our day are no different from the demagogs of Athens and 
Rome? Have they learned to read, in the high-minded pro- 
nouncements about peace, collective security, and a new day 
for the common man, the same lies and deception that have 
destroyed so many republics? 

Do they know, but fear for their own little safety? 

It is the duty of political leaders to lead the Nation to 
clear political thinking. They must tell the people where, in 
the lies and confusion, their vital interests will be found. 

Behind all the fooling and the horseplay, the partisan 
argument, and appeals to emotion, the great American parties 
have served our Nation well. I hope they will again. But 
today the individual who is trying to understand the dangers 
to our country must stand alone, and do what little he can, 
until the parties take up their burden again. 

This is no time for me to speak of what I have done, or 
tried to do, although I am trying, by this recounting, to find 
the answer for myself. 

Wherever I could, I have fought vigorously the Com- 
munist penetration into American Government and American 
life. The records of our subcommittee and other committees 
tell the story of how much we uncovered. 

Wherever I could find a means to weaken the communism 
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influence on our soil, | have fought for it—in the immigration 
laws, in internal security legislation, in the fight to give the 
States their sovereign right to legislate, except where it con- 
flicts with the national purpose. The bill before the Senate 
on yesterday, which I first introduced, would take from the 
Supreme Court the power to hear appeals in areas where the 
Court has deliberately restrained Congress, the executive 
branch, our States, our school system, and our bar examinors, 
from necessary and proper steps to guard our country against 
internal communism. That bill is not before the Senate at 
this time; it was defeated on yesterday by a vote of 41 yeas 
to 49 nays. But I hope it has left its impression. That fight is 
not over; it still will have to be won. 

In foreign affairs, I have opposed solemn agreements with 
men who frankly admit they regard all agreements as military 
feints to deceive the hated enemy. I have opposed collective 
security and foreign aid, because they are failures, and the 
record shows it. They have not strengthened American security 
or brought peace and good will to the world. Instead, we have 
exported jobs and have drained away the wealth of this 
country; and still the Communists go merrily on their way. 

It is just as stupid for us to fall into Communist boobytraps 
as it would have been for President Roosevelt and his advisers 
to talk peace with Hitler, join him in a world government 
for collective security, and distribute billions of our earnings 
in foreign aid to keep the neutral nations from turning 
pro-Nazi. 

I have urged at every opportunity that we take the Com- 
munists at their word, and admit they are engaged in a civil 
war against the world. That means we should keep from them 
everything which builds up their warmaking power. We 
cannot feed their strength by trade, diplomatic relations, 
summit conferences, unchallenged rulership of the satellites, 
and the most absurd folly of all—cultural exchange with 
those who have reduced all culture to obedience to the state. 

I have fought against all steps leading to world government, 
by people afraid to make an honest appeal to Americans to 
abandon their Constitution. I have opposed the perversion of 
the treaty power into an instrument for reducing our Govern- 
ment to a province of a world state. I have opposed abandon- 
ment of the constitutional rights of our fighting men through 
status of force treaties and agreements. I have fought all the 
many-pronged attempts to transform American fighting forces 
into police contingents, subject to control by the Security 
Council of the United Nations, where they would no longer 
be able to safeguard our country or obey our Constitution. 

Finally, I have fought, wherever I saw a chance, against the 
weakening of America through financial waste, Government 
extravagance, red-ink budgets, the lies about owing our debt 
to ourselves, and the widespread inflation throughout our 
whole economy which follows fiscal dishonesty. 

Congress is kept in a state of perpetual confusion, goaded 
to such speed the Members cannot think. But if one looks 
carefully, there is no confusion. The problems are really 
simple. 

If I had to reduce everything I have learned in the last 
14 years to one sentence, I could sum it up in these words, 
“Please do not give your Government so much money.” 

Easy money is the root of political corruption. Rigid con- 
trol of public money is the root of political morality and 
political creativeness. 

Corruption of governments by too much wealth is not a 
new problem, but a very old one. The founders of our country 
understood how essential it is to keep government close to 
poverty’s edge. They put the control over expenditures into 
the hand of Congress for a simple reason. The Congress 
which appropriated the money would not have the spending 
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of it, and could not build up an empire of pressure groups. 
The executive, which could misuse public money, was not 
permitted to appropriate it, or lay taxes to collect it. 

If the New Dealers had not had too much easy money, 
they could never have set up emergency agencies and created 
the sprawling bureaucracy which devoured the old-line Federal 
agencies. If the Government in wartime had not had too much 
money, it would never have been able to put teams of one- 
worlders into every field of Government, to prepare the 
directives, to write the laws, and to make the propaganda 
for our postwar Tower of Babel. 

If the postwar agencies had not had far too much money, 
they would not have been able to make our executive branch 
so huge, that Congress cannot control it, so secret that neither 
Congress, the press, nor the people can find out what is going 
on. 

A government with too much money to spend destroys the 
society it governs, in two ways. A spending government cor- 
rupts the weak with the current equivalent of bread and 
circuses. Today we call them Federal aid and summit con- 
ferences. More important, a spending government must 
destroy the strong. 

No spending government ever gave up spending volun- 
tarily. If it is threatened with loss of the money it loves, a 
spending government will fight with everything it has to 
preserve its advantage. A government with billions of dollars 
to spend as it likes is a government with economic soldiers 
it can send out to make war on its own people. 

It must use money as a weapon to destroy the strong, who 
want no dependence on government. Why should anyone 
be surprised when the obvious happens? 

I need only mention the income tax, Federal control of 
expenses of industry like advertising and depreciation, Fed- 
eral control of income-tax exemptions and tax-exempt fovn- 
dations. Why is it that the tax-exempt foundations are almost 
as a unit committed to the welfare state? Let us not be naive. 

The Members of this body have seen the growing demand 
by the public for reduced spending, and lower taxes, which 
reached its peak last year. Senators remember how angrily the 
public protested the Eisenhower budget for fiscal 1959. 

Yet we have seen this year the wildest spending debauch 
ever engaged in by any Congress. I have chosen those words 
deliberately. Nothing in the New Deal, nothing in World 
War II, and nothing in the postwar years or Korea, is any- 
thing like as outrageous as was the spending spree of 1958. 

The administration had virtually achieved a balanced bud- 
get in 1957 and was trying to pay back part of the debt that 
now costs us $8 billion a year in interest alone. 

Where is the surplus now? Gone with the wind. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says we went into the red nearly 
$3 billion in the year just ended. The deficit will be perhaps 
$12 billion this year. We have thrown away the hope of a 
balanced budget for years to come. 

I think the estimates of our deficit will prove much too 
low. The inflationary spirit is like a fire. Once started, it is 
hard to bring under control. 

What is the end? We know. It is an old, old story. Always 
the end has been forseeable loug before the crash. 

I will not repeat to you the story of inflation in Germany 
or France or any other country. But I say this—the financial 
losses of inflation are of the size of catastrophe. But they are 
not intolerable. 

The American people could stand the loss of every dollar 
of their accumulated capital, and start from the bottom, to 
rebuild all their wealth, as Germany did after 1945. 

My fear is this. The American people, like other people, 
cannot stand the moral deterioration, the intellectual de- 
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cadence, that the flight to inflation brings. The men in Con- 
gress who pushed the American economy over the brink, 
from financial responsibility to runaway inflation, will have 
to answer for the destruction of everything political, economic, 
moral, intellectual that has made America strong. 

Inflation in Germany was the start of Adolf Hitler's 
journey to the summit. Inflation in the French Revolution 
led to Napoleon Bonaparte. Inflation is political suicide. 

I have not said the American people are going to travel 
the primrose path of inflation. I say they are being pushed in 
that direction by wild-eyed Socialists, ambitious intellectuals, 
power-seeking demagogs and hidden Communists. 

{ say the issue is not over money. The issue is over the 
political sanity, the intellectual honesty, the moral decency, 
and the military vitality of the United States. 

I am not retiring from political life because I am retiring 
from Washington. 

As I said recently, our country is not governed by officials 
in the Capiiol. So long as America is true to itself, its 
strength will lie im the country, not in the Capitol. Its 
political sovereignty will lie in the people, not in the officials. 
Its intellectual energy will be widespread in all parts of the 
Nation, not emanating in a dead from Washington. Its 
spiritual strength will be in its families, its local communities, 
its local papers, its local schools and colleges, and symphony 
orchestras and baseball sandlots. Whenever the American 
people decide to rise up and rebel against Government that 
comes from their Capitol City, they can end it forever. 

If the day should ever come when the centralists and 
power seekers succeed in draining the strength of America 
to the Capitol, I hope they will give up the sacred name of 
our country, and let it gather dust in the annals of history 
instead of being perverted to serve men not worthy of our 
past. 

Our time will be known as one of the most decadent 
periods in political history, or it will be a time of great 
creativeness. We do not know. But let us not forget that the 
years immediately preceding the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 have gone down in history as the Critical Period. 
The men who strugg'ed with the difficulties that followed the 
Revolution did not know what 1787 would bring. 

What Americans did once, they can do again. 
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The men who assembled to form the Constitutional Con- 
vention, were deeply grounded in both history and the prac- 
tical affairs of life. They did not try to impose on the New 
World an exact model of the England of Magna Carta or 
Simon de Montfort, or the Parliamentary war with the Stuart 
kings. As men of wisdom and true scholarship, they knew 
the only way to preserve for new generations the virtues of 
the past is to understand both the deeper significance of 
history, and the challenges of formless new experience. 

We have inherited in our Constitution and our political 
system something greater than that document itself, magnifi- 
cent as it is. We have inherited something of the greatness 
of mind of the men who made our Nation. They were faced 
with heavy burdens, but they took from the confusions and 
currents of their day the best that men had learned from 
the past and crossed it with their clear understanding of the 
universe opening before us, in which we move step by step 
into the new world of time. 

It is my hope that the people of our generation will meet 
the difficulties of this period of confusion and chaos with 
the same fiery spirit of our forefathers. I hope and believe 
they will recreate the spiritual life of our country, for new 
generations, as the voyagers from old Europe recreated the 
spiritual, intellectual and political achievements of the Old 
World in the virgin lands of America. 

To leave the Senate is not to abandon the fight. Those who 
have been once involved in this conflict will never be able 
to turn away agai until the fight is won. 

I close with the words John Adams wrote to his wife 
Abigail, the day after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Adams wrote: 

You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but 

I am not. I am well aware of the toil and blood and 

treasure it will cost us to maintuin this Declaration, and 

support and defend these States. Yet through all the 
gloom I can see the rays of ravishing light and glory. 


I leave the Senate with regret. I recurn to my home in 
Indiana with hope and joy. Wherever we are, we shall 
continue working together, to make sure that this new birth 
of freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
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N UNKNOWN AUTHOR once said, “Those who 

A possess knowledge have a peculiar responsibility for 

the ills ef che world, because if they fail this responsi- 

bility, the igncrant will be movers of events and the value of 
knowledge wili be lost.” 

University and college men are being trained to gain under- 
standing and to gain in knowledge. They are being trained to 
become the leaders of tomorrow. 

You are not only university men; you are fraternity men. 
Fraternity men have had the added advantage of learning to 
live, work and plan together. Such training helps form the 
background which is so necessary for leadership. 

So with you, the leaders of tomorrow, I wish to discuss a 


major challenge which faces the citizens of the United States. 
You will be carrying the responsibilities for the ills of the 
world sooner than you think. 

We live in an age which ranges from cold economic war 
right up to real war. Our entire way of life is at stake. Since 
we have this problem to live with, we must face up to it and 
understand the issues in order that we not be consumed by 
them. 

The challenge which I wish to discuss is the assault upon 
the free world by International Communism. Communism 
now holds about 1/3 of the globe. This assault is being waged 
on three fronts—the military front, the political front and, 
more recently, the economic front. This is a sinister challenge 
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with which we will have to live for a long, long time— 
longer than you will live, and perhaps longer than your sons 
will live—so prepare yourselves. 

Now I want you to understand this. It is important! The 
winning trick in this whole problem lies in a sufficiently 
informed and educated people—a people who understand 
what they must do and are willing to undertake difficult 
assignments in our competitive effort with Communism. 

Communism is a tough adversary. Conflict is the material 
from which Communism draws its strength. There are vast 
differences between the lives and standards of people under 
freedom and the lives of people under tyranny. Communism 
destroys the values that free people hold most dear—the 
right to speak openly, the right to work for personal gain, 
the right to worship as they please and the right to choose 
their own political leaders. 

Let me give you one important reason why the battle with 
Communism is so difficult. You know who makes the de- 
cisions in a Communistic dictatorship. One man, or at most 
a few men, can make decisions quickly. On the other hand, 
it is time-consuming and difficult for our voters to form 
their decisions through democratic processes. 

In a republic—a democratic form of government such as 
ours, it is the people who determine the road they travel on 
the big, broad issues. It is not the men in government, because 
men in Our government gain their authority from the people. 
For the most part, they take their lead from public opinion. 
This is a basic principle in a free republic. Even though 
cumbersome, we must not allow ourselves to be drawn away 
from this principle. 

Let us take a little look at history for the guidance it may 
give us. 

Our founding fathers 182 years ago set our pattern of 
government with intelligence and foresight. It has not been 
matched in all history. It was established for a people 
wanting to make their own decisions—wanting to be free. 

The men who established our plan of government knew 
history. They knew from centuries that when people become 
complacent and indifferent, rulers and despots could easily 
take over and grind down the rights of the people. They tried 
to protest against it—protect us against it. 

There is no question but what an overwhelming per- 
centage of our people want to maintain a free republic. We 
want to decide things for ourselves—free from regimentation. 
The dilemma comes when we drift away, little by little, from 
our original pattern of government without recognizing the 
direction in which we are trending. 

To illustrate, I would like to make a personal reference to 
my father. He told me of his father having him build an old- 
fashioned board walk that led from the house to the barn. 
Grandfather started him out with a pattern—a board exactly 
two and one-half feet long—and father was to saw a great 
many pieces and lay them side by side. He started out bravely 
enough, and the walk looked all right at first, but it gradually 
o~“ wider and wider until it entirely lost its original form, 
or father had used each board he cut as a pattern for the 
mext one instead of measuring each board by the original 
correct pattern. 

This drives home the importance of following a correct 
pattern, and how easy it is to be led miles away little by 
little from the place we really want to go. 

We in a free republic are not the only ones with a pattern. 
Communism also has a pattern and a definite goal, with only 
a handful of ruthless men to map and enforce it. The pattern 
of communism is designed to destroy our pattern—to destroy 
free enterprise, to destroy the rights of individuals. Human 
dignity is no part of communism. 
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What our people do not realize is the determination and 
aggressiveness with which our pattern of democracy is being 
challenged. 

Here is what the people of other countries think of the 
outcome. A June Gallup poll taken among free nations of 
the world asked the question, “Which country ia the world 
will be strongest 10 years from now?” The results showed 
that the people of the non-Communist world are undecided 
as to whether the United States or Russia will be the winner 
in the current East-West struggle. It’s startling to hear that 
so many other people believe that Communism might be the 
victor Over us. 

If our way of life is to prevail, what weapon do we have 
to combat this Communistic challenge? We must have a 
potent weapon. 

Our weapon might well be our spirit of competition. Don’t 
forget the way competition is tied into our American history. 
Our whole economy is based on it. I took for the title of my 
talk, “New Fields of Competition”. I feel that to win we 
must be willing to compete with and engage Communism on 
all fronts. I don’t mean that we should compete by being on 
the defensive. Rather, we must go on developing our own 
techniques and methods. Our convictions and policies must 
be strong and we must be positive, aggressive and fair in 
presenting them to the world. 

Let's just take a quick look at what competition has 
accomplished for us in the United States. It has built the 
most prosperous people ever known in history. Here 6.3 per 
cent of the world’s population is producing nearly one-half of 
the world’s goods. Competition is our forte. We are old 
hands at it. It is now up to us to use our know-how to 
compete with International Communism. A prosperous busi- 
nessman does not slow down with fear just because a new 
competitor has moved in across the street. 

Let's see what we are up against. What are some of the 
fields of Communistic aggression with which we must com- 
pete? These Communistic advances are not only in the 
military, but they are also in the fields of science, education, 
industry, foreign trade, finance, technical assistance and 
political intrigue. The Soviet offensive is moving into many 
places with atomic force. 

First, I will mention military and scientific exploits with 
which you are all more or less familiar. Russia has made 
great strides in the military and scientific fields and it would 
be suicidal folly to underestimate their achievements. We 
thought we were definitely superior in the United States 
when Zoom, up went Sputnik! The impact of this almost 
reached panic proportions at home and abroad. We realized 
suddenly that we must put forth a more concerted effort if 
we were to compete with Russia in the military. We realized 
that our military and scientific superiority was really being 
challenged. It also caused some of our allies to wonder about 
our superiority. The coming of the Sputniks marked Russia's 
coming of age as a military and scientific power and strength- 
ened her position in the eyes of the world. 

We do have the resources and the know-how. This is 
exemplified by the achievement of the submarine Nautilus 
in her trip under the ice over the North Pole. We must be 
prepared on short notice to fight local wars or a global war. 
The better we are prepared the less likely is global war. To 
pay this cost, however, we will be called upon to sacrifice for 
a long time and taxes must remain high. We must nor fail 
to be ready. 

Until recently we thought of this struggle with Russia 
principally as military. As we now see it unfolding, the 
struggle could be won or lost without a major battle with 
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the Soviet. The threat of Communistic domination has spread 
into many other fields. 

In the training of scientists and in basic scientific research 
and development, we have been definitely challenged by 
Russia. Russia is determined to outdo the United States in 
the scientific field whether it be connected with peace or war. 
She makes no secret of her determination. Not only are they 
training excessive numbers of scientists and technicians, but 
they are doing it in a most thorough-going manner. The 
scientist in Russia is placed in a preferred position and well 
rewarded. Nothing is being spared to give him the best in 
modern laboratories, equipment and recognition. 

Many of our scientists who have had the opportunity to 
observe Russian development have the impression that she 
is fast working toward superiority. There are definite weak- 
nesses in our scientific program which must be corrected if 
we are to retain Our cOmpetitive superiority. 

We are also being challenged in the fields of production 
and trade. This has been referred to as the ruble war. 

In 1957, Nikita Khrushchev was quoted as saying, “We 
declare war upon you ... in the peaceful field of trade. 

“We declare war. We will win over the United States. The 
threat to the United States is not the Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missile, but in the field of peaceful production. We 
are relentless in this and it will prove the superiority of our 
system.” 

Those are the words of the man who is currently enforcing 
the communistic pattern on the world. 

Let's face it realistically. 

The last five-year record of this threat shows his statement 
was no idle boast. 

The International Cooperative Administration in its most 
recent published report to our Congress, shows that Com- 
munist Bloc countries have increased their trade with the 
Free World by 77 per cent in the five years following 1952. 

Michael Sapir, an eminent authority, in a study entitled 
“The New Role of the Soviets in the World Economy”, 
points out that the Soviet has 233 trade agreements in force. 
They are laying the groundwork for more trade in the future. 

The Soviet Bloc, Mr. Sapir shows, has spent 22 million 
dollars a year on participation in trade fairs and expositions. 
Forty of these fairs have been in Free World countries. 

While the Communist Bloc’s trade with Latin America is 
relatively small, still it was increased by 609 per cent in the 
five years following 1952. 

We need not criticize Russia for her attempt to trade with 
other countries, for trade develops prosperity. All countries 
seek trade. But we do criticize Russia for her unethical 
political intrigue which accompanies her foreign trade. Sur- 
plus coffee is a case in point. Brazil has more coffee to sell 
than the United States can use at world prices. Russia is 
hinting at trade offers of oil for surplus Brazilian coffee. Haiti, 
Guatemala, Colombia and El Salvador also depend on coffee 
for 2/3's to 3/4's of their exports. Russia is constantly prob- 
ing for soft spots like these all over the world to attain 
political penetration through trade. Russia especially likes a 
one-crop country so when the price of that crop drops rapidly, 
she can move in with grand gestures of help. 

One-crop countries where such discontent exists today, are 
in Burma with its surplus rice, Egypt and the Sudan, who 
have cotton for sale; Chile with copper, Bolivia with tin, 
Malaya with rubber, Uruguay with wool, etc. Once inside 
the country, the Communists foment trouble and conflict. 

These undercapitalized countries do not have the wealth 
and technical training for industrialization as yet, so they 
depend largely on the production and sale of raw materials 
for their income. Prices of raw materials have wide fluctua- 
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tions when surpluses are produced. Right now prices are 
down and they are lacking the dollars to buy what they 
want. When surpluses mount and prices go down, people 
become discontented and the situation becomes ripe for com- 
munictic infiltration and intrigue. You all know that even in 
the United States when commodity prices fall, a lot of people 
tend to favor a socialistic pattern of conduct without realizing 
where it is taking them. 

It has been the purpose of the United States to help 
minimize the broad fluctuations in commodity prices at home 
and abroad. We are constantly helping—and without political 
intrigue. We must find ways of having our competition in 
this field better understood and more effective. We must be 
better salesmen! 

Communist powers are using many guises to win converts. 
Unusual credit grants are being offered in order to gain ad- 
mission, but it is done under the guise of assistance for 
public improvements or trade or purchase of arms, etc. 

United States also extends many grants and credits 
abroad. We have been the most truly generous people in the 
history of the whole world. Our intention, often misunderstood 
abroad and maligned by communism, has always been to 
protect the free peoples of the world and improve their 
standards of living. 

When Russia moves into a country, she does it in a big 
way. Michael Sapir says that it is possible that there are 
more Russian scientists, technicians and teachers in the 
countries who accept them than there are from the total 
Free World. Another authority tells us that where Russian 
diplomatic posts are established, we are outnumbered about 
seven to one in personnel. These communist technicians 
are likely to fit in effectively with the people they are 
teaching because their living standards are very similar. Our 
technicians live on a much higher scale when they represent 
us abroad. 

Once entrenched, Russia points out to the backward 
nations who are seeking a better life, that with the help of 
Communism they can raise their economic level at a very 
fast rate. Russia uses itself as an example of what Com- 
munism can accomplish for a backward people in a short time. 

On this point, Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central In- 
telligence, says, “For some reason, the recently liberated 
countries seem to feel that the Kremlin has found a new 
magic formula for quick industrialization . . . They recognize 
American economic and industrial leadership in the world 
but they feel that the democratic process . . . may be too 
slow.” 

I have cited a few of many examples available to any 
citizen who seeks information. I do this to show you the 
seriousness of the situation with which we must compete if 
International Communism is to be prevented from spreading 
through the underprivileged, restless peoples of the world. 

The turbulent Near East, of which we have been reading 
so much, is a splendid example of a situation into which 
Communism likes to move. Russia claims the right to in- 
filtrate and create unrest wherever she chooses. By contrast, 
Russia warns us that it would be considered a war-like act 
for us to infiltrate on their side of the iron curtain. U. S. 
moves anywhere are called imperialist aggression. Com- 
munist advancement depends on tension and hostility to 
prepare the way for the eventual take-over. The Communists 
have gained control of about one-third of the globe in this 
way, a piece at a time. 

The problem of the underdeveloped areas is really ex- 
plosive. At no time since the dark days —— World War II 
has our government been up against such difficulties in world 
affairs. The American people, generally speaking, do not 
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appreciate the grave issues. They do not realize that gradu- 
ally raising the living standards of two-thirds of the world’s 
population is one of the free world’s most pressing problems. 
How long can an island of abundance endure surrounded by 
such discontent? 

If we are to endure and insure our way of life, the 
American people's answer to Mr. Khrushchev should be that 
we accept his challenge for competition and that we challenge 
him at all levels of action. We need to pursue a strategy of 
Our own—one which is positive. Our decisions must be 
promptly made and promptly executed. This is the only way 
we can co-exist with Russia. 

We must compete in proving to the people of the world 
that the principles which brought us to our high standard 
of living are to be preferred for any country that wishes a 
better living for its people. We can compete and win to our 
side the underdeveloped areas by gradually helping them 
toward economic growth. A give-away program is not the 
answer. We must help them to help themselves. We are not 
Open to bribes. A nation that is willing to sell itself to the 
highest bidder may not be worth saving. 

It is not my intention here to be critical of what has been 
done on foreign affairs by men in government. Nor is it my 
intention to suggest here any details of our procedure. My 
Only purpose in speaking to you on this subject is to alert 
and condition those of you who need it. An alerted populace 
makes the policies and actions surrounding our foreign 
affairs more effective. Foreign affairs must be placed high on 
the agenda of public importance. A greater public interest 
will stir Congress into more prompt, constructive action. This 
added public and Congressional interest will stimulate the 
administrative officers of government and enable them to 
make more effective long-range plans. A business couldn't 
succeed if it couldn’t make prompt, long-range plans. 

Foreign affairs are always difficult because we are dealing 
with the rights of other people. We are dealing with people 
whose cultures and civilizations were ages old when our 
country was born. Foreign relations are especially difficult 
now and require great tact in handling, because much of the 
world is in a transition period. People are seeking the right 
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to be their own masters. Ready or not, they want to govern 
themselves and the frightening thing is that so often they 
are not ready. They are filled with new hopes and new as- 
pirations. We once sought that freedom. Underprivileged 
people are seeking release from dictatorial or colonial yokes. 
Self government is new to them—leaders must be developed 
and their people educated in the ways of self government. 
This takes time and patience. 

The situation is made more difficult because some of our 
closest friends have been the colonial powers and their whole 
trade has been built around their colonial possessions. They 
have been reluctant to listen to the rumblings of these under- 
privileged people seeking a way of life of their own. All 
of this unrest has given a dictatorial world power the oppor- 
tunity to prey upon people seeking a quick way to freedom. 
There is no quick, easy way to freedom. 

The side that wins this war will be the one that outthinks 
and outworks the other side. We cannot afford to relax each 
time a new synthetic olive branch is extended to us. The 
contest is for the allegiance of the underprivileged people 
of the world. We must convince them of the dependability 
and good motives of the United States. They must be made 
to understand that Communism’s intention is to enslave them. 
With the will to do, we can compete with Russia in con- 
vincing people that private enterprise holds the greatest hope 
of fulfilling their aspirations—the greatest hope of their 
becoming their own masters. Let us work to rally to our side, 
not only free people, but those who live in fear behind the 
iron curtain. With a competitive spirit and a keen sense of 
fairness and justice, we can and we will win this contest. 

The message that I wish to leave with you, if you forget 
everything else I have said, is this. Dofi’t you for a minute 
think this is someone else’s problem. This is your problem and 
you'll be lucky if you don’t have to actually fight for it, but 
through wisdom and attention, fighting might be avoided. 
You happen to be an important part of a people who, during 
their short experience with freedom, have achieved great 
success, and thus accumulated great responsibilities. You as 
an American, are fortunate, but the price you must pay to 
maintain your good fortune is attention to your government. 


The Influence Of Communications On 
International Relations 


TRUTH IS BETTER THAN CLEVERNESS 
By ROBERT T. OLIVER, Ph. D., Professor and Head, Department of Speech, The Pennsylvania State University 


Delivered at the International Night Meeting of the 27th Annual Convention of Toastmasters International, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, August 14, 1958 


RESIDENT HAEBERLIN, Ladies, and Gentlemen: As 
men and women who have seriously undertaken the study 


and practice of public speaking, you will be interested 


to know that the oldest book ever discovered—so far as we 
know, the first book ever written—was a book on human 
relations that stressed the importance of speech. This was a 
treatise written by an old Egyptian sage, Hotep the Wise, 
for the guidance of a young boy who was coming to the 
throne as the new Pharaoh. Hotep, the old counsellor, under- 
took to spell out for this young monarch what he would most 
need to know in order to govern well. 

In the first place, Hotep said, you must understand that no 
ruler can ever give to his subjects everything that they desire. 
The real art of ruling is to leave them satisfied with whatever 


it is that they can have. 

He went on: when subjects come before you bearing peti- 
tions, do not remain seated on your throne, listening to them 
haughtily, but go down among them, listen to what they have 
to say, and ask questions to prove your real interest. Then 
remember, that what they most truly want is not higher wages, 
or shorter hours, or better living conditions. What they want 
above all is to be treated with human dignity and respect for 
their persons. Show your appreciation for them, and they will 
gladly accept whatever decisions you must make. 

In the next chapter of his little book, Hotep considered the 
question of how governmental policies should be formulated. 
Do not try to solve all the problems by yourself, Hotep advised, 
for if you do the welfare of the kingdom is limited by your 
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own wisdom—and that is not enough. Instead, gather your 
Ministers around you and ask each one for his advice. Let 
them debate with one another until the wisest policies are 
decided. Thus, this earliest of all books contains a chapter on 
group discussion. 

Finally, Hotep turned to the problem the King would face 
in dealing with his generals. It is a dangerous thing, he pointed 
Out, to faise armies, provide them with weapons and equip- 
ment, and entrust them to the domination of a single military 
leader—for he may turn against you and seize your own king- 
dom. Or, you may send him on an expedition to subdue Syria, 
and he may go instead to Ethiopia, to conquer it for himself. 
Hence, your problem is to speak to him so persuasively that 
he will continue to obey you even after he is far away. Then, 
to show that he did not believe solely in empty words, Hotep 
further cannily advised the young Pharaoh to show his grati- 
tude to the general by taking the general’s son into his own 
Court and keeping him there as a special ward until after the 
general should return from his mission. 

Ever since the time of Hotep, there have been many 
tributes paid to the power of speech. Robespierre told the 
French Revolutionists that, “He who can phrase it can lead it.” 
Joseph Conrad declared that, “If you give me the right word, 
and the right accent in which to speak it, I can move the 
world.” Thomas Mann asserted that, “Speech és civilization”— 
by which, I take it, he means that the civilized way to solve 
problems is to talk them out, not fight them out. 

For thousands of years men of powerful speech were limited 
in their direct influence by their own lung-power. From the 
time of Moses, through Jesus of Nazareth, St. Francis of 
Assissi, Abraham Lincoln, and right down to Woodrow Wil- 
son, no man could ever speak at one time to more than some 
5,000 listeners. Then, in our own life-time, came the great 
revolution in mass communication—the invention and wide- 
spread use of radio, of talking motion pictures, and of 
television. 

Many expected that this revolution in communication would 
bring about man’s age-old dream of perpetual peace. When 
we can get together and talk over our problems, the problems 
themselves will disappear, they believed. However, the result 
has been quite to the contrary. Instead of peace, we live in an 
era of continuous strife—and era we have to call by such names 
as Cold War, and Psychological Warfare. 

Plato had the right idea, when he wrote his dialogue called 
Gorgias. In it he tells how two men are striving to win ap- 
peintment as a public health officer—one of them a trained 
physician, the other a Sophist, a graduate of Isocrate’s School 
of Speech. “Which one,” Plato asked, “will get the job—the 
man skilled in medicine, or the one skilled in words?” His 
answer was that obviously the winner would be the trained 
public speaker, not the skilled physician. 

‘Plato went on to point out that this result is unfair: unfair 
to the physician, who is really qualified, and also unfair to the 
city, which would make the mistake of hiring an incompetent 
braggart. How, then, Plato asked, shall we deal with such a 
problem? 

It is impossible, he decided, to prevent clever people from 
using all their skill for their own personal advantage. Then 
he asked, why is it that a good man, with a good cause to 
plead, should permit himself to be bested by a man with 
a bad cause? Why, in effect, should we say that “Good men 
cannot be elected to public office?” Why should the wise 
members of society sit back silently and permit the clever 
rascals to mislead the public? Plato’s answer was the same as 
that which you Toastmasters and we in our college departments 
of speech believe in—namely, that whatever other skill a man 
may have, he must add to it the skill to present his ideas with 
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effectiveness. As Ralph Waldo Emerson declared, “there ‘s no 
art that is more necessary to human kind than “the art of 
putting things.” 

Out of this background, I should like to set forth five basic 
principles concerning communication and international re- 
lations. 

First, in the long run, truth is better than mere cleverness. 
The man who is wise and honest does have an advantage—if 
he but learns how to utilize it. 

In the fall of 1952 I sat in the United Nations, as a Con- 
sultant on the Korean question, and listened to a debate be- 
tween Andrei Vishinsky, then the Soviet Union's Foreign Min- 
ister, and our Seceretary of State, then Dean Acheson. Vish- 
inski was the first speaker, and he talked for four and a half 
hours. It was a magnificent performance. With his wavy white 
hair, and his red complexion—which made him look veritably 
like a fallen angel—he spoke with great emphasis and vivid- 
ness. He did not in that entire time use a single note—he 
didn’t have to, for he was making up his facts as he went 
along! The galleries were crowded, and although Vishinski’s 
talk ran long past the dinner hour, no one left. They were 
hypnotized much as a bird may be by a poisonous cobra. 

The next afternoon Dean Acheson had the task of answer- 
ing him. Mr. Acheson, with his clipped mustache and meticu- 
lous speech, seems more like an Englishman than an Amer- 
ican. He came in with a huge pile of manuscript, which he 
proceeded to read, word for word. He, also, spoke for about 
four hours. During that entire time, he never indulged in a 
single gesture, he never raised his voice, and the only time he 
looked at Vishinski was once, with a quizzical raise of an 
eyebrow, as though to ask, “Sir, am I quoting you correctly?” 
Yet, once again, the packed galleries listened with close at- 
tentiveness—and once more, though the speech lasted through 
the dinner hour, no one left. 

When the vote was taken, it was clear that the delegates 
believed Acheson, not Vishinski. We can be sure of this not 
because our American resolution got the majority vote, for 
in those days we used to be assured of majority support. But 
we know Acheson's speech was the more effective, for even 
India voted for us! And in the United Nations, this is the 
cardinal test. When India votes our way, we have really 
done a masterly job of persuasion! 

What Acheson did was to pile up fact after fact in a huge, 
irresistible flow, like molten lava pouring out of a volcano, 
calmly and completely destroying all the lies and misinterpre- 
tations that Vishinski had so cleverly concocted. Here was a 
masterful demonstration that, after all, there is no persuasive- 
ness that is equal to having the right cause to present. 

My second principle, however, is a qualification upon the 
first, namely, that persuasion is inevitably a matter of se- 
mantics as well as of facts. Acheson would never have bested 
Vishinski if he were not a master hand at organizing and 
stating his evidence. We know that people are influenced 
not only by events, but also by what is said—and by what is 
not said—about them. 

Will Rogers, in one of his rare mistakes, denounced di- 
plomacy by declaring that, “A diplomat is a fellow who 
keeps you from settling on a thing so anyone can understand 
it.” Newspaper editorials often express an earnest wish that 
the diplomats would speak out plainly and clearly, so that 
everyone would know just what they mean. The fact is that 
a mastery of ambiguity is one of the essential skills of di- 
plomacy. When problems exist between nations for which 
there simply is no present available solution, the job of the 
diplomat is to conceal or circumnavigate the problem—to 
keep it in cold storage—in short, to obscure and befuddle 
the issue, while work goes on behind the scenes to try to 
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achieve some workable settlement. If every time one nation 
clashes with another the diplomats plainly and _straight- 
forwardly said so, armed conflicts would doubtless be per- 
petual. In the language of international relations, the purpose 
of words is often to conceal meaning and to misrepresent 
reality. The task of the diplomat is to state policies, not facts 
—to create pictures in the minds of the listeners. He is an 
artist who works with and re-arranges facts and events—much 
as a musician works with and re-arranges sounds. 

Principle number three is that, whoever does the most 
talking and has the largest number of listeners has the best 
chance for persuasive success. The proposition is simple. If I 
own the town’s Only radio and television stations and news- 
paper, I have a great advantage over the fellow who has no 
such media at his command. 

If this principle is correct, the United States cannot expect 
to fare well in our psychological warfare with the communists. 
Since the establishment of the Voice of America in 1948, we 
have spent annually only about $11,000,000 in its support. 
Our total over-seas information efforts are financed by only 
about $75,000,000 annually. Great Britain spends four times 
as much. Russia spends approximately $100 in propaganda 
for every dollar spent by America. We spend less to influence 
world-wide thinking about democracy than we spend on the 
advertising of cosmetics! No wonder we have the most beau- 
tiful women and one of the least successful foreign policies 
in the world! 

My fourth principle relative to communications and inter- 
national relations is that, 4 positive message is always better 
than negative criticism. Many of you are salesmen, and every 
salesman knows the truth of this principle. A friend of mine 
recently bought a Buick—and the reason was that the Dodge 
salesman who was working on him kept repeating that in all 
respects the Dodge was fully as good as a Buick! He con- 
cluded that if other car dealers have to use the Buick as their 
standard of measurement, that was the car for him. The truth 
is that we can’t sell our own product by knocking the 
competition. 

In the realm of foreign affairs, we are desperately in need 
of a re-direction of our communicative efforts, to stress the 
values of dynamic democracy, rather than concentrating 
almost exclusively on the condemnation of communism. We 
win friends by making clear what we are for, not what we 
are against. 

Similarly, we build international friendship, in my judg- 
ment, by assertion of our own convictions, rather than by 
trying to please our Allies by telling them what we conceive 
their own desires to be. For this reason, I think the present 
Administration has made a mistake by insisting that we are 
partners, not the leader, of the free world alliance. It was this 
approach that led us to pull out of the Korean War without 
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a victory—when a victory over the Chinese Reds would have 
changed the whole course of world history. It was this mistake 
that led us to compromise the issue in Vietnam, rather than 
to relieve the French garrison at Dienbienphu and drive the 
Chinese Reds back into China. We can mever construct a 
workable policy for the Middle East or anywhere else until 
we decide what we ourselves stand for, and then stand for it, 
with courage and singleness of purpose. 

Finally, the fifth principle I would like to see us apply is one 
that is basic in all human relations—namely, that effective 
communication always takes into consideration the listener’s 
point of view. A simple illustration will indicate what I mean. 

In a recent international festival held in northeast India, 
the American Information specialists showed a film showing 
the manner of life of a typical American workingman’s family 
—with a beautiful home, an automobile, television set, elec- 
tric dishwasher, and all the other mechanical gadgets. The 
Russians, on the contrary, sent their camera crew into one of 
the most attractive Indian villages and presented a very flat- 
tering picture of the good life as lived by prosperous Indians. 
The conclusion of the viewers was that we were boasting of 
our own wealth, whereas the Russians were interested in the 
problems of India. The sad fact is that this story could be 
duplicated by a great many other instances of the ineptitude 
of our overseas propaganda program. 

My conclusion, then, is not particularly optimistic. President 
Eisenhower has said that, “There is no alternative to peace”— 
and Khrushchev keeps repeating that the communists prefer 
and expect to defeat us without armed conflict. The war that is 
being waged relentlessly and continuously is psychological 
warfare—a war of words. And despite our great skill in do- 
mestic advertising, we are, in the judgment of the great puv- 
licist, Edward Bernays, not one twentieth part as effective 
as are the Russians in international propaganda. 

All human history demonstrates that the right words, 
rightly used by the right people, in support of the right cause 
can bring lasting peace with justice. But, as Plato pointed out, 
there always are clever rascals who will mis-use words with 
great skill to accomplish their own evil ends. We dare not 
sink back into the complacent delusion that truth needs no 
advocates, 

For the sakes of simple self-defense, we need to spend 
huge sums for Hydrogen bombs and guided missiles. But if 
we are to win the bloodless but vital struggle for the minds of 
men, we desperately need to develop more effective spokes- 
men for freedom than we yet have found. It is still ue, as 
Joseph Conrad said two generations ago, give us the right 
words, and the right accent in which to speak them, and we 
can move the world. As we stand today, our failure in inter- 
national communications is the weak area in our bastion of 
national security. 


Economic Potential Of The Arab States 


PLANNING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
By NORMAN BURNS, Deputy Regional Director for Near East and South Asia, International Cooperation Administration 
Delwered before the Seventh Annual Convention of the 1 meee s of Arab Students in the United States, the Unwersity 


of Illimois, Urbana, lit 


R. CHAIRMAN, Members of the Organization of 

Arab Students in the United States: First of all I 

would like to compliment your program committee 

their choice of a topic for this morning's session, namely 
“Economic Potential of the Arab States”. 

This subject is of fundamental importance to the Arab 


is, September 2-6, 1958 


people. Your selection of this topic will enable the Conven- 

tion to: 
(a) Review briefly the very considerable mc ares already 
taken by the Arab states to set the stage for economic 


development; 
(b) Explore the potential for future economic develop- 
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ment; and to 

(c) Formulate its views regarding the kind of planning 
that will enable the Arab countries to realize their 
full economic potential. 

The thoughts that I am expressing here this morning will 
not be new to you. You will have heard such opinions often 
from Arab economists in your own countries who have been 
urging, in rising crescendo over the last two or three decades, 
greater economic development to bring about better living 
conditions for the mass of people. My views are only a 
synthesis of what I, as a foreign visitor, saw and heard during 
the years I was privileged to live in the Arab countries since 
my first sojourn there in 1929. 

1. Stages of Economic Growth 

Economic historians, who have studied the processes of 
economic development in many societies throughout the 
world over the last few centuries, tell us that most societies 
pass through four distinct stages of economic growth in their 
evolution to full economic maturity. These stages are: 

1. The traditional society. 

2. Pre-conditions for the take-off. 

3. The take-off stage—where society acquires the habit of 

rapid economic growth. 

4. Economic maturity—when production has outstripped 
population to a point where real income rises well above 
the subsistance level, resulting in higher living standards 
for the vast majority of the population. 

2. Traditional Stage 

In the traditional stage, society is based upon custom. There 
is stability in this phase but it is a static stability in which 
people accept their lot because it was the lot of their fathers 
and forefathers before them. The traditional societies are pri- 
marily agricultural. Population remains relatively constant 
over the years, with both birth and death rate being very high. 
Production is low. Poverty is the lot of the masses. This tra- 
ditional stage characterized the Middle East until the end of 
the World War I. 

3. Pre-conditions for the Take-Off 

Traditional societies do not always remain traditional; but 
some evolve faster than others. What causes a society, that 
has been static for centuries, to experience a spurt of energy 
that economic historians call the take-off? What are the pre- 
conditions for the take-off? 

Economic historians say that one major pre-condition is 
the establishment of a central government strong enough to 
maintain internal order over a wide area so that people can 
engage in economic activity in relative security—and at the 
same time strong enough to protect those within against 
external attack. This condition is often brought about by the 
threat of external interference which stimulates a consciousness 
of the general group interest (as distinguished from family, 
clan or sect interest) and a realization of the need to 
strengthen the central government to presect the group in- 
terest against the external threat. Hence, nationalism is often 
associated with and a pre-condition of the take-off. 

A second pre-condition is the emergence of some form of 
economic activity that wil! bring together in one enterprise 
enough people and capital to carry economic activity out of 
the purely handicraft stage and to focus emphasis upon more 
efficient means of production, labor saving devices, mechani- 
zation, the development of more intensive skills and an ex- 
pansion of markets. Such aggregates developed in England 
during the Seventeenth Century in textile manufacturing and 
coal mining, in the United States during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in Northern factories and railroads, in Japan at the end 
of the Nineteenth Century in textile manufacturing and 
shipping. During this process people became aware that 
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scientific techniques enable them to contro] their environment 
in a way that was never possible in the trac ‘onal stage when 
they had to rely almost entirely upon hwman and animal 
power. Scientific techniques (machines and chemical technol- 
ogy) give them the power—which they never had in the tra- 
ditional stage—to increase production tremendously and to 
raise their own living standards. The new technology—movie, 
radio, and automobile—enables them to learn how other 
people benefit from the fruits of the new technology. Thus 
the new technology generates what some have called the rising 
tide of expectation of the masses for a better economic and 
social life. 

A third pre-condition (closely associated with the second 
pre-condition) to the take-off is an improvement in agricul- 
tural production methods that will enable the agricultural 
sector of the population to feed not only itself but also the 
growing non-agricultural population needed in the take-off 
stage for industrial production and general services (e.g. 
factory workers, government employees, doctors, teachers, con- 
struction workers, etc.) In the United States, for example, 
during the traditional state at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century, the Agricultural sector raised enough food to feed 
itself plus a non-agricultural population equivalent to one- 
third of the agricultural population. But today, the agricultural 
sector raises enough food to feed itself plus a non-agricultural 
population eight times that of the agricultural population. A 
similar process seems to have started in the Arab Near East 
where large urban concentrations are developing (e.g. Cairo, 
Alexandria, Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Basra, etc.) 
and where the urban proport::n of the population is increasing 
relative to the rural. Near ust industrial production is in- 
creasing faster than agricultural production, according to the 
U. N. Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1956-57. 

The Arab Middle East has been passing through this stage— 
the pre-conditions for the take-off—during the last quarter of 
a century. Central governments, encouraged or forced by na- 
tionalism, have strengthened their authority and widened the 
area of their authority to ensure order within for the people 
to expand their economic activity and protection from with- 
out that the Arab people may evolve along the lines of their 
own national aspirations. 

Not only the foreign developed oil industry, but the multi- 
tude of locally owned textile, food processing and building 
material factories that have sprung up since the war, have 
brought capital and people together to focus attention upon 
improved production techniques, greater technical skills, wider 
markets, etc. The Arab people have acquired the spirit of 
economic growth. They have become aware of the potential- 
ities of she new technologies, and are demanding economic 
and social benefits that they would never have thought of 
only twenty-five years ago. 

Central governments, responding in greater or lesser degree 
to the popular pressures, hav: developed much of the infra- 
structure prerequisite for ¢.e take-off stage of economic 
growth, namely roads, railroads, irrigation systems, public 
water, sewage and health services, elementary schools, agricul- 
tural and vocational waining centers, etc. 

Many modern factories, and large irrigation works may be 
seen in most of the Arab Countries today which have sprung 
up since the last war. The administrative structure of the 
central governments has been expanded to include ministries 
of industry, public works and communications, public health, 
social welfare and education, bureaus of statistics, laboratories 
for public health, agriculture and industrial testing, and = 
cultural colleges which hardly existed, if at all, twenty- 
years ago. Fiscal systems have been modernized to obtain 
more government revenue and to channel such revenue into 
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productive development. In recent years the Arab states 
(Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan) have devoted nearly 
one-half of their total central government expenditures to 
economic and social services, as compared with one-third for 
defense and police. Arab government expenditures on educa- 
tion alone have increased five-fold in the last fifteen years. The 
Arab states are now at the threshold of the take-off stage. 

4. Take-Off Stage 

The take-off stage of economic growth is one of tension 
and acute froblems. Population expands rapidly, with the 
birth rate remaining high as in the past and the death rate 
falling as new technology spreads to public health. More people 
want more things, and are determined to get more things. The 
rising tide of expectation of the masses becomes a dominant 
force in the take-off stage. 

Nationalism that emerged in the pre-condition stage in- 
tensifies in the take-off phase when the awakened masses want 
to improve not only internal conditions but also the position 
of their country relative to the more developed countries. In 
the take-off stage resurgent nationalism and social reform 
march hand in hand. These powerful forces may alter the 
structure of the traditional society to create a new framework 
that will encourage more rapid economic growth, with the 
benefits spread throughout the entire population. But there is 
always danger that the forces of nationalism and social reform 
may dissipate themselves in unproductive struggle leading to 
a new but different solidification of the social structure that 
will benefit only a particular segment of the population (not 
necessarily the old elite) at the expense of the majority and 
without improving economic and social conditions for the 
masses. 

What particular problems face the Arab states in the take- 
off phase of economic growth? The Arab states are confronted 
with a rapidly expanding population insistent upon better 
living standards. The Arab states (United Arab Republic, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Libya, and Kuwait) have 
a population of 50 million that is increasing at 2% net per 
year. This means that within another 20 years there will be an 
additional 25 million people to feed, shelter, clothe and educate. 
The only way in which living standards can be raised for this 
expanding population is to increase production faster than 
population. Thus, the Arab states are faced with an over- 
whelming need to accelerate their economic development. This 
requires heavy new capital investment. Economic historians 
estimate that to achieve the desired rate of economic growth 
in the take-off period, new capital investment must reach 15 
or 20% of the total national income. In the traditional stage, 
new capital investment seldom exceeds 5% of total national 
income. 

Not only must economic development be speeded up but 
the increased output must be passed on to the masses if the 
Arab states are to pass successfully through the take-off stage 
into full ecouomic maturity with higher real income for the 
= majority of the population. This crucial fact should be 

ept in mind by all those who are concerned with planning 
economic development in the Arab world. 
5. Guide Lines for Planning Economic Development 

How can the great human and material resources of the 
Middle East be brought to bear more fully upon this problem? 
What are the planning guidelines that will encourage more 
rapid economic growth with the benefits spread throughout 
all classes of society? 

The first guide line, 1 believe, should be to emphasize 
agricultural expansion. This would have two major economic 
effects. It would provide more food for local people, many of 
whom live on less than 2,000 calories per day. It would enable 
the Middle East countries that are net food importers (Egypt, 
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Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Jordan and Libya) to reduce their 
imports of foodstuffs, thereby releasing foreign exchange for 
the importation of heavy equipment and materials needed in 
their major economic development projects. 

Three-fourths of the Middle East people make their living 
from agriculture—yet the area of cropped land is small relative 
to population. The land-man ratio—that is, the ratio of an- 
nually cropped land to total population of the country—is 
very low, i.e., only .3 to 1.0 acre per person in the various 
countries as compared with 2.3 acres per person in the United 
States. The area of cultivated land should be expanded, and 
this means irrigation since most of the available rainfed land 
is already in use. Water resources are available, if utilized. At 
present, 50% of the Nile River waters, 75% of the Tigris- 
Euphrates water and over 90% of the waters of the Jordan, 
Orontes and Litani Rivers flow wasted into the sea. Engineer- 
ing plans have been made by the Arab governments to harness 
these waters, and some projects are already being carried out, 
but until these irrigation plans are implemented on a large 
scale (at large capital cost) it will be difficult to bring about 
a major expansion in agricultural production in the Arab 
Middle East. 

Steps are being taken to improve agricultural production 
techniques, and these should be encouraged. As a result of 
such measures, accompanied by an expansion in cultivated 
acreage, the total food production in the Near East was 52% 
higher, and per capita food production 8% higher, in 1956-57 
than the 4-year prewar average, according to the FAO, State 
of Food and Agriculture, 1957. Among the desirable steps are 
land tenure reform, so the cultivators will have a greater stake 
in increasing output which will belong to them rather than 
to the landlords. Egypt has already made great strides under 
its land reform law of 1952. Village aid programs, emphasizing 
health, educational, agricultural and vocational services for the 
fellahin, increase agricultural production and benefit the 
masses. The Iraqi miri sirf program, the Egyptian rural village 
centers, and the Musa Bey Alami project in Jordan are ex- 
amples of such constructive programs. Agricultural experimen- 
tation and demonstration farms, including agricultural exten- 
sion services to bring knowledge of the new techniques to the 
fellahin, should have high priority in all Jong-range develop- 
ment programs. Such farms have been started in Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Sudan. 

A second guide line would be to expand industry so as to 
give the Near East countries a better balanced economy. One- 
crop exporting countries are usually too highly dependent upon 
world markets for a single crop to achieve stability in either 
their balance or payments, their government budgets or their 
general internal economy. Among local industries that might 
be encouraged are those based upon the processing of local raw 
materials (e.g. food processing and textiles) and those where 
transportation costs give local producers a competitive ad- 
vantage (e.g. cement, brick, concrete pipe, etc.). Local petro- 
leum will provide a cheap source of power for such industries. 
The expansion of local industry would be facilitated by the 
reduction of intraregional trade barriers. The Arab states 
have already made considerable progress since 1953 in reduc- 
ing intraregional trade barriers, especially in agricultural 
products but Jess so in industrial products. The UN reports 
that only one-seventh of the Near East countries trade is 
intraregional, the great bulk of the trade being with western 
Europe. 

The third guide line would emphasize education in general, 
and agricultural and vocational training in particular, since 
implementation of the large acricultural and industrial de- 
velopment programs depends upon the availability of skilled 
labor, agricultural experts and engineers. Engineering schools 





such as that at Aleppo in Syria, agricultural colleges such as 
that at Abu Ghrayib in Iraq, vocational trade schools such as 
those at Amman and Kalandia in Jordan, and engineering and 
agricultural schools such as those in Egypt are already turning 
Out a growing supply of trained experts. But the total number 
is still small relative to needs. An UNRWA survey of 1954 
reported that per thousand population there were only one- 
tenth as many students in vocational, trade and agricultural 
schools of the secondary and elementary level in the Aiab 
Near East as in the United States or western Europe. The 
disparity is even more marked in agricultural and engineering 
training at the university level. These facts are pointed out 
to emphasize why the Arab states have wisely accorded, and 
should continue to accord, high priority to agricultural and 
engineering training. 

The fourth guide line relates to the need for capital. The 
development programs mentioned above, particularly those of 
an infrastructure nature such as highways, irrigation systems, 
public utilities, educational installations, etc. require huge 
amounts of capital. The United Nations, Economic Develop- 
ment in the Middle East, 1956-57, noted that, except for Iraq, 
all of the Arab Near East countries are short of development 
capital. This report stated, with respect to the Middle East 
(page 2): 

“Expanding national expenditures, public and private, 
for practically all the countries of the region, seem to have 
outstripped resources available from domestic sources . . 
The pressure on domestic resources—with the consequent 
dependence of the region on foreign sources of finance—has 
arisen not only as a result of conscious collective efforts for 
economic and social betterment and for defence, but also 
because of a comparatively rapid population growth in 
practically all the countries of the region.” 

The Middle East oil industry has provided considerable 
capital that has been used, in greater or lesser degree in the 
different countries, for developmental purposes. Iraq is an ex- 
ample of a country that has used 70% of its total oil revenue 
for economic development. Direct royalties and tax payments 
by the oil producing companies to the Arab governments 
where the oil is located rose from $141 million in 1950 to 
$507 million in 1953 to $844 million ia 1957.‘ 


In addition, substantial payments were made by the pro- 
ducing companies to the oil transit countries, namely: the 
United Arab Republic as tolls for oil tankers passing through 
the Suez Canal (two-thirds of the total traffic through the 
Canal in both directions being oil tankers) ; to the Syrian prov- 
ince of the UAR, Lebanon and Jordan, as transit fees for the 
pipelines passing through these countries. The oil companies 
also provide substantial amounts of foreign exchange to both 
oil producing and oil transit countries of the Arab Near East 
through the local purchase of labor, supplies and services. Thus 
the oil industry is of major significance in future Middle East 
economic development. The only area of the world that can 
absorb and thus maintain this tremendous flow of Middle 
East oil is western Europe, since the Americas, the USSR and 
southeast Asia have their own oil production. 

However, as the United Nations report pointed out, the 
Arab states (except Iraq), even with their oil income, are 
short of capital to accelerate economic development at a rate 
where production will outstrip the population increase. In this 
connection, President Eisenhower made certain proposals 
before the UN General Assembly on August 13, 1958 thar 
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Saudi Arabia $328 million; Kuwait $305 million; 
Iraq $139 million; Qatr $55 million; Bahrein $10 million; and the Neutral 
Zone $7 million. 
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might make more development capital available to the Arab 
countries. He proposed: 

“That discussions be immediately undertaken by the 
Secretary General [of the UN] with the Arab Nations of 
the Near East to ascertain whether an agreement can be 
reached to establish an Arab development institution on @ 
regional basis . . . which would attract international capital, 
both public and private.” 

“Should the Arab states agree on the usefulness of such a 
soundly organized regional institution, and should they be 
prepared to support it with their own resources, the United 
States would also be prepared to support it.” 

“The institution would be set up to provide loans to the 
Arab states as well as the technical assistance required in 
the formulation of development projects.” 

“The institution should be governed by the Arab states 
themselves.” 

It would be premature to predict the outcome of these pro- 
posals. But one step which may have far reaching significance 
has already been taken. Ten Arab states have formulated their 
own resolution relative to the current Middle East situation, 
which inter alia “invites the Secretary-General to continue his 
studies now under way and in this context to consult as appro- 
priate with the Arab countries of the Near East with a view 
to possible assistance regarding an Arab development institu- 
tion designed te further economic growth in these countries.” 
This resolution was passed at the UN General Assembly, by an 
overwhelming vote of 80 to 0, on August 21, 1958. 

6. Conclusions 

The Arab states are now entering the take-off phase of 
economic growth. 

This stage is one of acute tensions and problems when 
there is an overwhelming urge among the people for rapid 
economic development to improve general living conditions. 

The capaci of the Arab states to evolve through the take- 
off into the full economic maturity will depend upon their 
ability to accelerate production faster than population and to 
conduct the process so as to benefit not simply one segment 
of the population but the majority of the people. 

The guide lines for a constructive development program, 
include: 

1. Expansion of agriculture, by increasing the irrigated 

area and adopting improved production techniques; 

2. Expansion of local industry, particularly those based 
upon the processing of local raw materials, to achieve 
a better balanced economy; 

3. Expansion of education, particularly agricultural and vo- 
cational training to provide the skilled experts needed 
in the agricultural and industrial development; 

4. Establishment of a financial institution that will obtain, 
from internal and external sources, the development 
capital needed to implement these development pro- 
grams. 

The evidence indicates that serious consideration is being 

given to all of these points in the Arab world today. 

The concluding thought that I would leave with the Organi- 
zation of Arab Students in the United States—you who will 
be leaders in the economic and social development of your 
respective countries—is this. The question that ought to be 
asked regarding each developmental activity is whether or not 
it will really improve economic and social conditions for the 
majority of the people, or — it only — . do so. 
This is the pragmatic standar inst whi evelop- 
maneel aptly deanh bo mena @ die dele onde to 
realize its full economic potential in the years ahead. 
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motto under which we are assembled here today. At 

first sight this aspiration may appear self-evident and 
even commonplace. For it is human beings themselves who 
are responsible for giving this world its ole: And it follows, 
therefore, that the world would be humane in the truest 
sense of the term if those who have to fashion its order had 
remained conscious of their moral responsibility. 

In reality, however, this motto unveils the full tragedy of 
our age. It is an admission that human beings have failed, 
that they have not managed to shape their very own sphere 
of human life, the political, social and economic order so as 
to enable the individual to develop freely therein, free from 
fear, free from compulsion, free from distress, and restricted 
in that freedom only by the eternal and immutable moral law 
and the observance of the principle of equal rights for one’s 
fellow-man. 

A glance at the spiritual and political situation of our 
times shows us with terrifying urgency how greatly mankind 
has failed in the fulfilment of that central task, how far 
removed we are today more than ever from the ideal concept 
of a humane world. In one generation two World wars have 
convulsed and destroyed the moral, social, economic and 
political framework of the world. Far and wide throughout the 
world systems have come into being of which one can only 
say they have been created by men but not fo? men. In those 
parts of the world the personal dignity of the individual is 
no longer the centre of all action—on the contrary, the 
human being has been degraded to the purely quantitative 
unit of a rationalized production process. In those regions 
faith in the formative power of law has been replaced by a 
worship of the destructive power of force. Freedom there 
means anarchy because the correlative of freedom, moral 
responsibility, is denied there. And if one still ventures to 
mention tolerance there at all, one means by it in reality 
nothing but a profession of faith in neutrality with regard to 
all values. The incarnation of this degenerate type of thought 
is the totalitarian State which is dedicated to unrestricted 
materialism, which denies and suppresses the value of the 
individual personality—which de-individualizes the individual 
in order to create the soulless masses and dominate them. 

In view of this development it would seem appropriate to 
reflect on what made it possible and how we can counteract it. 

The ultimate cause of it all was the entanglements in the 
individualist and materialist historical concept of the past 
century from which mankind has been unable to extricate 
itself. Only thus was it possible for technology to develop 
from servant to master. A remarkable technical development 
linked with the inevitability of specialization and automation 
increased economic productivity. But the individual was 
absorbed in ever-increasing measure in that technically see 
fect production process. The private sphere of the individual 
and his possibilities of spiritual development became: more 
and more limited, the individual increasingly lost the possi- 
bility of access to spiritual and cultural values and thus his 
domination over the technical world. 

In the more recent past it was national-socialism, that 
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inhuman totalitarian system, which made the world realize 
what crimes a community of individuals is capable of when 
they feel liberated from all moral ties, when they substitute 
the “collective” for the sum of responsible individuals, when 
they exchange fa:ch and law for propaganda and power. 
Today it is world bolshevism which ‘threatens the freedom 
and dignity of the individual. 

The magnitude of the dangers in which we live has been 

shown in past years by the two World Wars and by the 
policy of systematic destruction with which a former to- 
talitarian system persecuted its own people to no less a 
degree than it menaced the rest of the world. And how great 
these dangers are is also shown by the present. An undreamed- 
of technical development has given man power over the 
forces of nature the proper use of which opens up great 
possibilities in his own interests. But instead of that, his 
attention is devoted to creating technical means of destruc- 
tion whose effects no one knows but which seem well cal- 
culated to exterminate the whole of mankind. These are 
indeed apocalyptic visions of the future which open up before 
us. 
And there -is something else. Many great nations in Asia 
ana Africa seem to have awakened from their centuries-old 
slumber. They are striving for freedom. They want to take 
their fate in their cw hands and they face tasks and prob- 
lems which they can scarcely solve alone and on their own 
resources. But by this development they are changing the 
familiar face of the earth and they confront us with questions 
which we cannot and must not evade. 

But it is after all mot enough merely to analyze the reasons 
for the existing lack of order, no matter how carefully. We 
must answer the question as to what we can do to make the 
world more humane—not only at home in our own country 
but wherever there are people living who have the same 
right to shape their lives and to develop in freedom. And 
it is not enough to talk of freedom, to demand freedom for the 
individual. We are credible as long as we manifest an un- 
yielding resolve to preserve and defend that freedom wherever 
it exists, and also at the same time to make it possible for 
those who lack it, not by means of force but by showing 
them through our example the right way to use freedom. The 
fate of millions of people who even now are forced to live 
as modern slaves should be a ceaseless reminder to us of that 
obligation. 

The Christian 2nd very particularly the Catholic Christian 
does not have to face these problems unprepared. As recently 
as in the past century Catholic priests and laymen were 
engaged in elaborating the social teaching of the Church. 
They opposed materialism, that expression of uncontrolled 
liberalism, and the slogans of class warfare and class hatred 
which were a manifestation of early Marxism with an appeal 
to the dignity of man and a call to freedom and social justice. 
This was nothing new, for the Church has always taken to 
do with the problems of political and social order, has always 
endeavoured to present the immutable and inalienable prin- 
ciples of her teaching, also as applied to human relations, as 
that “lex aeterna” of which St. Augustine speaks. 
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True, these principles of Catholic social doctrine should not 
be regarded as a ready-made recipe for settling questions of 
the politics of the day. We must not under-rate the material 
and scientific intrinsic importance attached to the social and 
economic facts of the present. For, it is not as if the Decalogue 
relieved the individual of making the final decision of con- 
science between Good and Evil. Nor is the citizen today 
relieved of personal responsibility merely by professing the 
principles of Catholic political and social order. Indeed, it 
is his task to build up the State, and he will only succeed in 
doing so if he is prepared to act as-a thinking, living per- 
sonality with a Christian sense of responsibility in conformity 
with those eternally valid principles. 

In two fundamental pronouncements in the past and 
present centuries, the Church has indicated the immovable 
aims and bounds within which the individual and the com- 
munity, the commune and the State, the individual enterprise 
and the economy as a whole, the nation and the community 
of nations, can create in peaceful harmony the prerequisites 
for the individual, for all individuals, to be able to live for 
their higher purpose and the perfection of their personalities. 
I am referring to the two encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

The reflections contained in Rerum Novarum centre around 
the concept of the common good and thus define the proper 
relationship between the individual and the community. In- 
dividualism and collectivism are equally inhuman, the former 
because it ignores one’s fellowman, one’s neighbour, the 
latter because it makes collectivity absolute in such a way 
that the freedom and dignity of the human personality are 
completely crushed. “The sphere of the common good,” says 
Messner, “is human culture, that of the individual good, the 
human personality. Both are different in essence, but are at 
the same time essentially interdependent.” May I recall that 
we are today assembled not far from the town of Malines 
within whose walls courageous and far-sighted men met at 
the beginning of the century to study the application of 
Christian doctrines to the social problems of their day. The 
“Union de Malines”, in cooperation with that other “Union 
de Fribourg”, has been of inestimable value in propagating 
and applying the encyclical Rerum Novarum. 

Quadragesimo Anno offers us an excellent definition of 
the social and political structural law of subsidiarity. It says: 
“None the less, just as it is wrong to withdraw from the 
individual and commit to the community at large what private 
enterprise and industry can accomplish, so, too, it is an in- 
justice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right order for a 
larger and higher organization to arrogate to itself functions 
which can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower 
bodies.” . . . “Let those in power, therefore, be convinced 
that the more faithfully this principle be followed, and a 
graded hierarchical order exist between the various subsidiary 
Organizations, the more excellent will be both the authority 
and the efficiency of the social organization as a whole, and 
the happier and more prosperous’"—one might add: “the 
more humane”"—"the condition of the State.” 

The principle of subsidiarity does in fact result in an 
organic structure for State and society because every natural 
community finds its own place, its own specific tasks and its 
own sphere of action. In this way not only is the freedom 
of the individual guaranteed but also the free development 
of the communities linking the State and the individual, such 
as the family, industrial and occupational communities, the 
commune, district and province. The individuals are thus 
grouped together wherever their cultural, economic, or politi- 
cal interests, as the case may be, are naturally concentrated. 
They are thereby protected from being uprooted on the one 
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hand, and on the other hand they are saved from the merciless 
clutch of the omnipotent State by natural bridges inserting 
themselves by virtue of their own law between the individual 
and the State. A pluralist conception of the law is the in- 
evitable complement of the principle of subsidiarity. 

The principle of subsidiarity also admits, however, the 
logical converse, that no community should have the right 
to decide those questions which by their very nature cannot 
be brought to a good conclusion excepting by the larger, 
superior community. 

This seems to me to be a conclusion of decisive importance 
for the field of international politics, for it gives a clear view 
of the broad and sometimes chaotic field of international rela- 
tions. The deification of the national State and the concept 
of absolute sovereignty are limited by the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, a limit which cannot be overstepped without danger 
to the continued existence of peace. 

“Peace,” says St. Augustine, “is repose in order.” The dan- 
gerous unrest in our world today is due mainly to the fact that 
the national sovereign State cannot cope on its own with the 
tasks and problems confronting it while at the same time it 
has often not yet found the way to international cooperation. 
The international order which can preserve peace must thus 
be constructed on the principle of subsidiarity, i.e. the national 
State must cede to the international community such tasks and 
sovereign rights as can be taken over by that greater commun- 
ity with greater prospects of success. And those tasks and rights 
are very numerous in our present-day society which is char- 
acterized by division of labour. We only need to think of 
the problem of safe-guarding peace and controlled disarma- 
ment, questions of raw material distribution, cosmic research, 
the development of the transport system, and finally the prob- 
lems of economic cooperation throughout the world. 

Just as the subsidiarity principle indicates something beyond 
the national sovereign State, so, too, does the common good 
aim at the good of the entire human race. The more seriously 
we consider the idea of the common good, the more thorough- 
ly do we become familiar with one of the most topical prob- 
lems of the present day. As long as the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations has to report that two 
thirds of the population of the world cannot get enough to eat, 
that is, do not have their daily bread, there can be no question 
of the common good being satisfied. As long as that is the 
case, the common good as the aim of politics must remain a 
never dying appeal in a brotherly, communal manner to help 
countries which are less favourably endowed by nature. It 
is thus that we have to understand the words of Pius XII 
when he draws attention to the fact that the prosperity of 
the nations cannot be reliably secured, if it is not the common 
lot of all men. Communal assistance of this nature depends, 
however, on the receiving side’s contributing in its turn to 
the common good, i.e., adapting itself-to the moral objectives 
of the community as a whole. 

He who tackles the solution of our political and economic 
problems armed with such 1 ocnguoee need not fear the hostile 
ideclogies of today. We did not need to wait for 1789 to dis- 
cover fraternity. The “fraternity” of the modern totalitarian 
State fulfills perhaps the natural laws of the termite world but 
it is not in conformity with the dignity of the human per- 
sonality, and cannot provide happiness for the world. Amidst 
the spiritual and political confusion of our times, Christians 
can fall back upon those ideas which not only derive from 
the wisdom and intellect of great minds but have matured 
in that light which we rightly call lux perpetua. 

Today it is my t privilege to speak to you as a German, 
as the Sento age the first German Federal Chancellor, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, as a German politician who, together 
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with numerous others, has made the attempt to create a new 
order at least in that part of our country where civic freedom 
and individual responsibility have been reinstated, an order 
which is to be founded on law and the eternally valid moral 
code. The German nation itself has passed through the dan- 
gerous reefs of a system based on immorality and force. In an 
overwhelming majority it has professed its belief in the value 
and dignity of the individual and in his personal responsibility. 
I feel that in saying this I am also speaking for those who 
think to find the roots of this realization not in Christianity 
but in the humanitarianism which is derived from it. 

That is also why this Germany so passionately believes today 
in European unification and European unity. I cannot express 
this belief better than by a quotation from a great German 
poet based on a saying of Marcus Aurelius: “He who has seen 
things as they now are has had a clear view of everything that 
ever was and ever will be throughout eternity.” Reinhold 
Schneider continues, “Thus, the present contains the sub- 
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stance of all history, and indeed of the world. And if Europe is 
in us in the abundance of its contrasting variety, of its never- 
ending task, then she is present now as a mission and a destiny; 
and if this Europe is not a part of our very souls, the fabric of 
our lives, our heart's core, as Hamlet says to Horatio, Europe 
is no longer a reality—and its soil is only a battle-field of 
forces mechanized to an extent abhorrent to human nature.” 
What this poet says with reference to Europe applies to the 
world, to the humane world, which we are seeking. We may 
sometimes have doubts, and we may even despair, about 
whether we shall have the strength to fulfill this task. But I am 
convinced that we have not the right to give up, that we have 
not the right to capitulate. And when courage threatens to 
fail us we should remember the sublime words uttered by the 
Frenchman, Georges Bernanos, one of the severest and most 


‘ inexorable critics of our times when looking at the ruins of a 


German town after the war: “The highest form of hope is 
despair surmounted.” 
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man. He loses him; wonders if he has stopped at a certain 

hotel. To find out without causing suspicion, he decides 
that the best way is to go into the hotel, up to the desk clerk 
in the lobby and inquire if he himself (giving his own name, 
of course) is registered there. While the clerk looks for his 
name on the register he plans to quickly scan the list to de- 
termine whether the other man he is pursuing is actually 
registered at the hotel. 

Everything works out according to plan—at first. He enters 
the hotel, crosses the lobby, walks to the desk, and asks the 
clerk if he himself is registered there. Then he gets the shock 
of his life. Quickly, almost without looking at the register, the 
clerk says, “Yes, he is registered here and he is waiting for 
you in Room 40.” Stunned, the man backs away in a daze. 
Victim of his own scheming, he takes an elevator to the fourth 
floor, knocks on the door of Room 40. Slowly the door opens. 
There, standing before him, is a man looking startingly and 
remarkably like himself—a little grayer, a little heavier, with 
a few more lines in his face—the man he will be in about 25 
years time. I will leave their conversation to your imagination, 
or to your reading, for this comes from a story entitled, “The 
Man Who Lost Himself.” 

For each of you there is a person, a “you”, five, ten, twenty, 
twenty-five years in the future. When you open that future 
door twenty-five years hence, and look squarely in his eyes, 
how will you like what you see? To you, as you look forward, 
it seems so long. It will seem short then as you Icok back. 
That same length of time, some twenty-five years ago, I too 
sat in a freshman orientation class. 1 wondered then, as you 
must be wondering now, “What will I be like twenty-five 
years from now?” 

In a quarter-century where do you think you will be and 
what will you have done? What is now hope, aspiration, fear, 
and determination, will then be reality. What you will be then, 
will be to a large extent determined by what you will do in 
the next four years. In part, what you will be twenty-five years 
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from now will be what you willfully determine at this very 
moment as you begin a new area of creative experience. These 
are the maturing, formative years—the period of impressive 
growth and preparation. If only I could make you see now, as 
you will be able to see later, how important are each of these 
days and weeks of the next four years, I would have more 
than accomplished my mission today. How can I say more, 
than that these are among the most important years of your 
life. Only you can make the most of them. To you has been 
given a rare opportunity, the chance for a college education. 
A segment of time, set aside through the efforts of many 
people, will help you among the many to reach maturity in a 
college community, in an atmosphere devoted to learning. 
Never will the combination be quite the same for you as it 
will be in these four years ahead. Opportunity lost now will 
never—can never—be regained in the self-same way. 
Recently an unfortunate high school student in New York 
City applied to several colleges. On the day the college ad- 
mission notices were sent, he found rejection slips from all the 
colleges to which he had applied. His comment to a reporter 
of the New York Times was, “Here I am at 18, a failure in 
life”. There are aspects, of course, of this problem which need 
not concern us here today. The point for you to consider is 
that you have been given an opportunity that some will never 
get. 
This opportunity involves responsibility to those who cannot 
share your opportunity and to those others who made it pos- 
sible. In turn, this places upon you an obligation which man- 
dates a duty—a duty first to yourself as a human being, and 
then to other human beings past, present, and future. Primarily 
that duty to realize yourself, for all of us to realize ourselves. 
The endowment that separates us from animals is our mind 
and soul. The greatness of man lies therein. Think for a 
moment how man fits dimensionally in this world. In many 
physical ways most animals are superior to man. In relation 
to the inanimate physical world, he lives on a small planet, 
Earth, a cosmic speck of the giant sun which in turn is but a 
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cosmic speck of other sun stars which in turn are only cosmic 
specks of galaxies. Out beyond the moon, the sun, the planets, 
the stars, even beyond our galaxy, the Milky Way, are other 
galaxies piled one on top of the other, out to the extent of our 
sight and sound, one billion light years. 

In this great mass of matter and distance man is but an 
infinitesimal speck, upon an infinitesimal speck of cosmic 
dust. Infinitesimal though he be, man is not insignificant. In 
fact, of greater significance than the astronomic mass of ma- 
terial and distance of the universe is the fact that he is a liv- 
ing, thinking, bit, a micro-minutia with infinite powers of 
thought. In its infinitesimal smallness man can comprehend, 
can approach with knowledge and understanding the whole, 
the macrocosm, the universe. The power lies not in the size 
or the distance but in the infinite power of man’s mind. Finite 
in space and time, he is infinite in comprehension and crea- 
tivity. This is man’s crowning glory. In him the whole can be- 
come subject to the part. The mind properly used has mastery 
capabilities over the whole universe. 

True mortal being relates directly to thought capabilities. 
Consciousness, the ability to receive sensations, understand 
them, evaluate them, relate them, use them, arrange them, 
communicate them, criticize them, marks man in fullness. 
Purposeful consciousness becomes living. Thinking capability 
and the depth and breadth of its use measures man. The 
greater the capabilities, the greater the use, the more nearly 
man fulfills the reality of human existence. Here man parts 
from other creatures and other living things. Here is God's 
greatest creation—man thinking. 

In its motto, State University of New York charges each of 
you to become everything you are capable of being. This 
should become a sacred commitment for your college career 
and your life. To fulfill that commitment to yourself, society, 
and posterity, in the next four years you must extend your- 
self, reach the outer dimensions of your mind and your soul. 
This requires study and more study—constant study. Always 
do more than the assignment. Never be satisfied completely 
with your work. In the doing you will encompass the earth. In 
the inward and outward movement creativély you will enlarge 
man's conception and his ability to see more deeply into the 
macrocosm and microcosm of life. 

This is more than a duty to yourself. It is a compelling 
duty to your fellowman. The challenge to America today from 
within and without, the challenge that falls in turn on you, 
involves you and your education. It involves the development 
of creativity and of critical analysis. Today the security of our 
country rests in the ability of Americans to think creatively 
and critically and to act courageously with wisdom. The world 
needs new and better answers to old and new problems. 
Humans the world over must think creatively, differently, to 
solve the complexities of the world’s problems. With a simple 
formula of a few words and a number, Einstein opened the 
atomic and space age. The world needs a formula, a new 
philosophy or an old one rightly applied to show us how to 
live in this age of constant change. You must help us as we 
help you to find yourselves as individuals, to find your place 
among people, and to find the answers to these problems. 

Never have there been times without challenge but there 
have been times of greater challenge where knowledge and in- 
struments confront us with tragic and horrible alternatives. 
Such a time is now. Survival or destruction, growth or decay, 
face America and the world today. Our democracy, our way 
of life—in fact, life itseli—is at stake. 

The call to you, for the next four years especially, but for 
the rest of your life, will center on you because life on earth 
in a very real sense begins and ends with you. What we first 
lose individually, we later lose societially. What we lose in 
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both, civilization in turn loses. When decay sets in and man 
becomes hollow and loses his way, to that extent, so too does 
the march of civilization lose its way. When he no longer 
feels the spiritual life of God, holds the light of idealism, 
carries on the fight for the right, uses his strength, conviction, 
and courage in living, he has become a man devoid of real 
substance, a tinkling symbol of noise, nothing more—a hollow 
man. The real strength of any nation and any civilization is 
not in its wealth or in its weapons but in the moral and 
creative character of its individuals. The essence of democracy 
is the dignity of man. 

The frontiers of future America are to be found in today’s 
classroom. Here with your teachers you will form a partner- 
ship of learning. Here will be joined man’s greatest venture. 
Here you will reach, in conquering the frontiers of the un- 
known, the land beyond the horizon. To achieve the fullness 
of learning and education requires total commitment to educa- 
tion by you, your teachers, and society. 

If we all fail to meet this challenge, it may mark the end 
of man’s great promise. If, today, man has found the ulti- 
mate weapon, he must, for survival, find the ultimate defense 
tomorrow. He will never find it in a bigger bomb to stop a 
bigger bomb. The ultimate defense will be found in knowl- 
edge that comes from learning, in understanding that comes 
from religion, in expression that comes from creativity, in 
the love of man that comes from a compassionate heart borne 
out of the humility of the learned man. To meet this challenge 
of the world and of yourself, there is no easy way. The chal- 
lenge of the complexity of modern problems so confusing to 
so many must be met with wisdom out of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is not possible without learning and learning is not pos- 
sible without complete dedication to creativity and the dis- 
ciplines of its expression. 

Thinking is the hardest work in the world. Creativity is an 
exhausting process. But there is no substitute for mental 
sweat just as there is no satisfaction as sweet, as deep, as long- 
lasting as that which comes from spiritual and intellectual 
labor. The law of labor binds equally genius and mediocrity. 
Webster took 36 years to complete his dictionary; Bancroft 
took 26 years to write his history; Gibbon took 20 years to 
write The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells a story of boys playing at 
night on the Scottish seacoast, each with a bull’s-eye lantern 
concealed under his clothes. No ray of light was allowed to 
escape, and a stranger would just see a small boy walking 
around in the darkness. But each of the boys was conscious 
of a hidden power, a sort of magic force that at any moment 
he could let shine forth into the night. 

All of us have within us the hidden light of creativity. We 
must learn to let it shine forth and help light the way. 

I challenge you to a regimen, to a discipline, as exacting 
and as severe as that of a monk or an athlete—the discipline 
of the learned man. This discipline demands mastery of mind 
and emotion. In such control man in turn finds mastery over 
matter. As of this moment dedicate yourself to learning. Never 
again will you have such an opportunity to learn. I charge 
you: 

Develop your mind; dig down deeply into the subconscious 
for the hidden resources and the wonder that rests therein. 

Exercise your memory. On every occasion of relaxation and 
reflection bring to mind mental pictures vivid in color, de- 
tailed in composition, scenes or experiences you have had in 
the recent or distant past. Live often in this world of excite- 
ment. Construct these mentai scenes first from the outside as a 
kind of surface photograph. Then analyze these, change these, 
view them from all points. Put yourself in the pictures and 
then detach yourself from them. Penetrate them to their 
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essence. Then store their many basic meanings where they 
will never be forgotten. Express your memory picture in words 
or plastics, music or marble, in symbols, oral or written, prose 
or poetry, with pen, brush, chisel, or tool. Use the creative 
forces within you and the craftsmanship in your hands. Lift 
the world a little forward by your work. 

Practice recall of ideas, yours and others, students and 
teachers alike. Turn these ideas inside out and outside in, up- 
side down and downside up. Check these ideas with all the 
facts you have and all you can gather. Discuss them with 
others. Enlarge the ideas, diminish them, dissect them, analyze 
them, discover their true meaning. Cherish each idea. Nourish 
and stimulate it with more facts, more knowledge. Then let it 
take you where it will. Organize your ideas. Put them in 
logical order and in illogical order. Make the sequence rational 
and then seemingly irrational. Start in the middle and go 


both ways. Apply the actual and vicarious experiences of - 


your life, the teachings of your elders, and the lives of others, 
to the ideas you learn. 

What seems like effort today will become easy tomorrow 
through constant practice. To do all of these things well, learn 
to listen carefully with all of your senses and all of your energy. 
You will develop inner eyes and inner ears. Deceptively lis- 
tening is not a passive experience but an extremely creative 
one. As you hear and see, mentally you record, evaluate, react 
to the words and the ideas those words symbolize. Creative lis- 
tening can be a quiet type of energetic participation. Learn to 
listen creatively and critically. 

Learn to read. Really learn to read. Read avidly. Here in this 
beautiful library across the campus is the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages. When you have some free time in the next few 
days, wander through the stacks of the library. Examine some 
of the titles from among the thousands of books. Take some 
of the books off the shelves. Sample some of the millions of 
words written there for you and all times. In this library civi- 
lization has left its record for you. In the next four years use 
every minute you can to explore this treasure-trove of knowl- 
edge. Walk there with scientists, philosophers, religious and 
political leaders of the past and the present. Lose yourself in the 
old worlds and in the new worlds of art and music. Just as it 
takes courage to explore an ocean above water or below water 
Or to penetrate outer space, so this exploration and develop- 
ment takes courage; courage to make the choice of time to 
stay in the library stacks and to read these books—frequently 
even courage to suffer the sarcasm of others when you say, “I 
am going to study”. You need courage to be different. You 
must have energy and courage to spend leisure hours in intel- 
lectual pursuit. But one day this will bring you a love for 
good books, good thoughts, good music, creative activities, a 
source of never-ending pleasure and sheer joy for the rest of 
your life. 

In a sense the library is your space and time and inspiration 
machine. Here for the student who opens his mind and opens 
these books, there ars no barriers to anywhere. He can feel 
kinship with the past and the present. He can feel the flow of 
the future coursing deeply in his veins. Here are many worlds 
waiting for discovery. Unfortunately some of these worlds 
for some of you will forever remain undiscovered. What a dark 
life is such a life—a life without books is like a house with- 
out windows. How much more a man sees when he really 
knows. Only by living and learning creatively and critically 
can we enjoy the true dimensions of all we see and experience. 
This is living life to the fullest. Look about you, then, with 
the new eyes of learning. See the old in the new, and the new 
in the old. Discover the completely new. Relate it to the 
sequence of civilization. Start here and now to live creatively. 

In a very real sense one college, one university is not neces- 
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sarily better than another. In most can be found the materials 
for meeting the needs of the learned man. On the shelves of the 
libraries are the great minds with the greatest experiences of 
all times waiting patiently for you. In the classroom men and 
women teachers, dedicated to learning and teaching, are 
waiting to help you, to guide you, to lift you on wings out of 
the valley into the sunlight to see yourselves and the world 
about you in full dimension past, present, and future. 

The real differences among schools here and abroad is not 
in the buildings, the endowments, or the reputations. The dif- 
ference is in you and your teachers. The controversy now 
raging in the educational world involving the Russian and 
American system of education emphasizes only certain outward 
forms, courses, time spent—obvious manifestations of a system. 


’ Most of it counts for naught. The answer to the question of 


real education and of any educational system is you—your 
attitude. If you want to learn, come prepared to learn well— 
expend every ounce of energy to learn, then everything is 
here that you will need. And what's more, with this attitude, 
ours will be the best educational system in the world and this 
college, for you, the best in the world. 

Your life as a learned person will be judged by what you 
believe, how you act, the ideas you develop, the books you keep, 
the writings you write, the words you speak, the effective way 
you teach. Remember you have been chosen among many 
for this life. Some of you will succeed and graduate. With you 
we shall rejoice in a job well done on graduation day. Some 
will fail and be dropped. The loss will be great. The loss to 
society will not be in money and time wasted but in the failure 
itself, for when you fail we—your teachers, America, and the 
world—fail a little. You are about to write your testament of 
life. May it be the finest testament ever written. 

All creative professions contribute mightily to the progress 
of civilization. Teaching enjoys a very special place. To live 
creatively and critically is among the highest aspirations of 
human beings. To live creatively, however, in the minds of 
others for all time is to live in the fullest. To start a chain 
reaction of creativity ringing down the years of time is to 
release a power far greater than any hydrogen bomb now 
known. This is the task and the joy of the teacher. 

If you would be worthy of all of this, do these things among 
many others. Develop your love for reading. Double and triple 
your speed of reading. Select progressively more difficult books 
to read, and study and master them. Set fo. 1 goal a number 
of books you wish to read each week. Keep a book—even 
though a soft-covered book—in your pocket. 

Budget your time. Use it efficiently. Learn to take notes 
carefully, accurately. Keep them with you on cards. Review 
them in the wasted minutes that are spread out of sequence 
throughout the day. Remember the story of the grandfather 
clock: 

It was a philosophical clock which fell to meditating 
upon its future as it was put in its place for the first time. 
It reasoned that it had to tick twice each second, 120 times 
each minute, or 7,200 times every hour—in 24 hours, 
172,800 ticks. This meant 63,072,000 times every year, cal- 
culated this clock. And in 10 years it would have to tick 
630,072,000 times! At this point it collapsed from nervous 
exhaustion. When it revived, it saw in a moment of insight 
that all it had to do was one tick at a time. So it began and 
now, after 100 years, it is still a respected grandfather 
clock. 

Think creatively every day. Write, speak, work out your 
creative ideas with the discipline that comes from true craft- 
manship. 

Develop your talents. Seek and learn new techniques of 
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doing things. Practice constantly to improve the old as you 
learn the new way of doing things. Listen to good music. Study 
good art. See good plays. Bathe your minds in the best that 
man has to offer. Find in everything you do and everyone you 
meet the human greatness, no matter how small, that lies 
within each human being. Turn away from the saturation of 
superficiality that floods in from all sides over mass media. 
Read, listen, see, in depth and breadth and then you shall 
know the sheer joy of learning and knowing. 

Every moment is golden. Every minute is precious. In four 
years you will have 1460 days, 35,040 hours, 2,102,400 min- 
utes, 126,144,000 seconds. As free men, you can waste them or 
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use them. If you use them wisely all civilization will profit 
from your effort. If you waste them, all will suffer the loss. 
I ask you in body at this moment to rededicate yourselves to 
the discipline of learning and study. I charge you to use your 
time and energy to develop and strengthen your set of values, 
to think creatively and critically. If this you do, then the 
miracle of learning, for which colleges and universities are 
established, will take place between you and your teacher, 
your books and your experiences. Here in these classrooms is 
the hope of the future. Out of them will come the strength of 
America, the strength of tomorrow. The future depends on 
you. 


My Old Country - Europe 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE OF THE FUTURE 


By ERIK HUSFELDT, Chief Surgeon, Professor at the Uniwersity of Copenhagen 


Delivered at the Fourth of July Festival at Rebild, Denmark, July 4, 1958 


address in behalf of Denmark on the American Independ- 

ence Day first and foremost to express gratitude to 
America, the country that in times of hardship for our nation 
received our emigrants and gave them a new home. 

In 1775 Thomas Paine said: “Liberty has been a fugitive 
in all quarters of the globe. Oh, Americans! Receive This fugi- 
tive and prepare a refuge for Humanity.” 

In the book published on the 40:h anniversary of the first 
Rebild festival Peter Riismoller had this to say about the 
motives and goals of the emigrants: “In the years following 
her state bankruptcy Denmark was both a poor and an unfree 
country,” and he quoted Peter Nicolajsen who wrote in 1850: 
“The hated guild system, the corporation system, bureaucracy, 
aristocracy, military conscription, the whole detestable caste 
system in town and country, contributed to the emigration.” 
To many young people, not least to those from rural Denmark, 
the future looked hopeless, and so they decided to seek their 
fortunes in bigger and freer country. 

Emigration from South-Jutland (Schleswig) brought new 
waves of emigrants to America, first, between 1840 and 1864, 
German-minded Schleswigers, then those who sided with Den- 
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mark of whom, berween 1864 and 1914, some 50,000 persons ; 
' raries, taken from the writings of English philosophers like 


emigrated. 

During the early period of industrialization in Denmark, in 
the ‘eighties, craftsmen and working men existed on mere 
starvation wages, and in 1882 alone over 11,000 persons emi- 
grated. It was estimated that by 1895 some 200,000 Danes 
had left for the United States of North America. 

It took courage to make up one’s mind to break away and 
try one’s luck in a new, far-away country. And it took energy, 
skill and intelligence to make a living. Many perished in the 
struggle, bur all contributed to building up the new country 
to its present state of fantastic power and wealth, and to put 
their stamp on its social and cultural development. But it also 
took courage to stay behind and by perseverance and skill take 
our own country out of her misery and depression, out of polit- 
ical bondage and social injustice, and to build up the land you 
are now visiting “where few have too much, and fewer too 
little”, a land which in regard to public health, housing and 
educational opportunities, is one of the happiest in the world. 
Therefore our thoughts turn to those of our forebears who 
stayed at home, and by their toil made it possible for us to 


celebrate this festival in a land of which neither you nor we 
need be ashamed. 
7 . * 

Today too there are men and women who flee from their 
native soil, flee from misery and oppression, and who are en- 
titled to our help. Today‘ too, there are men and women who 
stay behind, hoping that times will change, and who cling to 
their soil and property with tough perseverance. If we cannot 
help them in any other way, we can at least think of them 
with friendly warmth and admiration, show them that they 
are not forgotten, and that we share their hopes. 

We turn our grateful thoughts to the great Americans who 
built their country on the foundation of human rights and 
democracy. On July 4, 1776, Thomas Jefferson, aided by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman and Robert 
Livingstone, wrote in the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness”—words beautifully translated 
into Danish by the late Jean Hersholt. 

These ideas had been expressed by others before Jefferson. 
It was a self-evident political concept among his contempo- 


James Harrington and John Locke, but the mainspring of the 
spirit in the Declaration of Independence was the dawning 
realization that government exists for the sake of the people, 
and not the people for the sake of the government. Abraham 
Lincoln pledged at Gettysburg that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

We also remember the words of James Madison: “The es- 
sential role of a constitution is to safeguard the rights of the 
minority against the strength of an oppressive majority.” We 
think with gratitude of the Marshall plan for the reconstruction 
of Europe and of NATO, which has made such an essential 
contribution to our safety and security. Not least do we recall 
America’s participation in the two great wars, that of 1914-18, 
which gave us back South Jutland (North Schleswig), and 
that of 1939-1945, which restored our lost liberty to us. In 
those two wars and in the Korean war 580,000 Americans 
lost their lives. x 

* . 


The greatest example which America has given to the old 
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world may well be that it proved capable of creating the United 
States of North America. Today we look upon this federation 
of states as something quite natural. So would a United Scandi- 
navia have been regarded a few years after its establishment, 
had it been successful in constituting itself. It was no easy task 
to found the United States of North America. For one thing, it 
took a long, bloody civil war in which 1 million men from the 
southern states fought against 144 million men from the 
northern states. It is true that they all spoke the same language, 
nor were the historical traditions of the different states so old 
and deeply rooted as in Europe, but the social and economic 
discrepancies between the different states were as great as they 
are in Europe today—yet they succeeded. 

Think what it has meant for the economic development of 
the U.S.A. not to be hampered by customs barriers, think how 
important it was that labor, capital and goods could move 
freely everywhere within the Union, that there was a vast 
common market with opportunities for free competition and 
mass production. 

Imagine what it would be like if we had a United States of 
Europe without customs barriers and passport controls, where 
one could travel freely and buy what one wanted. Or as the 
former British foreign minister, Ernest Bevin, said: “I would 
like to walk into Victoria Station and buy a ticket to where 
the hell I liked.” 

Today the chance for creating the United States of Europe 
is greater than ever. Western Europe has found out, very late 
but, let us hope, not too late, that it can no longer afford to 
wreak its own destruction by mutual wars. It is on the point of 
realizing that it can not keep its political and economic inde- 
pendence without close cooperation among those nations which 
for centuries have warred against each other. Under pressure 
from a common danger, encouraged and aided by the strongest 
democratic power in the West, a United Europe Movement is 
growing. The greatest task with which our politicians are faced 
today is to find formulas for bringing about increasingly close 
economic, political and cultural bonds to create a united demo- 
cratic Europe, based on fundamental human rights and not on 
the stronger powers exploiting the weaker. 

When the question of the United States of Europe is under 
debate a host of sceptics always come to the fore. They only 
want to see the obstacles, but those who only see the obstacles, 
and dwell on them, will never get ahead and will never be 
able to make any positive contribution. Many are worried by 
general fear of change: “Fear which can with inimitable art 
disguise itself as caution, or security, or reasonable scepticism, 
Or On Ovcasion even as courage.” 

Others are worried by the fear of enforced uniformity and 
loss of national character. That of course is rank nonsense. As 
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if natives of Bornholm, Funen or Jutland have lost their special 
character during the ages in which Danes have conducted 
their foreign, defense and finance policies in common! Even 
in one and the same island (Funen) it is “a spoj voj” in the 
southern part, and “a spong vong” in the northern part, and a 
man from the peninsula of Jutland would always feel it as a 
shame if he were not a Jute, but a native of Funen or Zealand. 
But that does not prevent him from cooperating with us 
islanders at our common tasks. 

Language difficulties! Yes, it would, of course, be practical 
if all of us spoke the same language, but it is feasible to carry 
on debates at conferences, in the United Nations, and in the 
Swiss Federation, if not otherwise then at least through inter- 
preters. To create an artificial language is hardly any good 
solution. All finer shades of meaning would be lost. Very few 
are able to speak another language than their native one en- 
tirely fluently, and misunderstandings occur more easily if one 
uses a foreign language. On the other hand, it might induce 
one to make an effort to express oneself more briefly and con- 
cisely, which, by and large. « sould do no harm! 

Of course conscious sium to the creation of a United 
Europe is carried on ' yse who see in a strong, united, 
democratic Europe 4.. <cle to Communist world revolution 
under the leadership o Soviet Russia. 

Differences in the living standards in the various European 
countries of course would pose some problems during the 
period of transition, but if they are not overcome we shall all 
end up poorer. If they are overcome, we shall all become very 
rich, as Frode Jacobsen said. Europe proper, without Russia, 
has a population of about 370 million, of which some 100 mil- 
lion are now living under the hegemony of Soviet Russia 
against their will. Even the 270 million who are free would, if 
they federated, represent a considerable political and economic 
factor, and with the 100 million now under Soviet rule and 
dependent upon the U.S.S.R. with regard to production and 
economy, the United States of Europe could be of crucial sig- 
nificance for the creation of a more peaceful and richer world. 
The future will tell whether we will be able to look away 
from the petty advantages that might accrue if we keep apart, 
or whether, with true determination, we are prepared to make 
the necessary sacrifices to attain this wonderful goal. 

A Chicago professor of Swedish origin once said in a lecture: 
“Every time that I return to my old country Europe—” It was 
natural to him not to say “my old country, Sweden,” but rather 
“my old country, Europe”. 

May the day dawn when you who come to the Rebild Festi- 
val will say that you are going across to your “old country, 
Europe” to celebrate the 4th of July in Denmark.” 


Quality Versus Equality 


THE PRESERVATION OF A FREE SOCIETY 
By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, President, The American Iron and Steel Institute 


Delivered before the Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., Board of Governors, Luncheon Meeting, New York, New York, 
September 15, 1958 


HE HABITS of a lifetime are hard to shake. In the 
old days everybody in the steel business was a salesman 
and I was no exception. So, my impulse right now is to 
make this a sales talk and afterwards try to corner each of 
you individually and take a tinplate order. But I guess that 
is purely nostalgia. It reflects how very much at home I am 


in your company and how very privileged I feel to have 
this opportunity to see so many good friends—and customers. 

But, as you know, in my present “institutional” capacity, 
I cannot, in good conscience, take orders for a single steel 
company. That wouldn't be cricket. Even the subtle suggestion 
that only the steel of one company or another “can do so 
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many jobs so well” might be grounds for Fairless being 
“canned” at the next meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute directors. 

So, you see, I have to restrain my impulse. And, you can 
appreciate, probably better than I, my problem with this 
talk. Your very able executive director gave me quite a bit of 
latitude. He said that I might talk to you about “anything.” 
But, that, I’m afraid, might take me considerably more than 
twenty minutes. 

However, he did set me on the track of an excellent subject. 
In his letter, he wrote: 

“I will skip the normal advices to a prospective speaker 
as to the importance of our industry and how in the year 
1957 we batted out about 42 billion cans—which is a lot 
of cans.” 

Now, there is something I could talk about for twenty 
hours. I certainly agree that the container industry is im- 
portant. I can recall—back in 1929—when America consumed 
only a little more than 124% billion cams. Over the years 
your volume and the quality of your product have steadily 
improved. There has been—for you, for the steel industry 
and for the American economy—a great paralleling growth. 

But, I don’t intend to go into a history of that growth. The 
trouble with such a topic is that we all know—especially 
you gentlemen in this room—of the tremendous research that 
took place and is carried on today in the development of 
tinplate and the container made of tinplate. The results have 
been to the mutual advantage of supplier, producer and 
consumer. And, the latter group includes, quite literally, 
every family in this country. 

The cooperative efforts of our two industries to make a 
better product served the nation in two wars. The pe 
we achieved helped to conserve strategic stocks of tin at 
crucial times to lengthen the shelf life and increase the 
variety of stored foods, and to add materially to every Ameri- 
can's health and standard of living. 

I firmly believe that the container and the steel industries 
made such progress and will continue to do so in the future— 
under our free enterprise system—as we are assured that the 
reward for making the best possible product warrants the 
effort and expense needed. That condition will continue to be 
true as long as we keep a free and competitive market. 

As for steel, the only way it can continue to hold its 
position as the basic material you require is if steel continues 
to be the best material for the job—as the economics and 
the technology decide. 

As for tin, you know, of course, that we buy tin. We do 
not mine it or smelt it. So, naturally, we are not tied to tin 
as a coating. In fact, we are not wedded to any form of 
coating. In our industry, as in yours, the final decision must 
go to the material which does the job best—whether that be 
a glass or plastic or other metallic coating, and even if there 
should be developed some new basic material for containers. 
The race and the reward goes to the best product. 

We know this as one of the sterling characteristics of our 
free market economy. Now, it certainly seems a to 
suppose that if this is true and worthwhile for products, it 
should also have application to people. But, unfortunately 
my friends, we are drifting dangerously away from the idea 
of properly rewarding that individual who does the best job. 

As a result, we have pretty much the situation Charlie 
Brower, the president of the B B D and O advertising agency, 
recently described. He said: 

“This is the great era of the goof-off, the age of the 
half-done job. The land from coast to coast has been enjoying 
a stampede away from responsibility. It is populated vith 
laundry men who won't iron shirts, with waiters who won't 
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serve, with carpenters who will come around someday maybe, 
with businessmen whose mind is on the golf course, with 
teachers who demand a single salary schedule so that achieve- 
ment cannot be rewarded, nor poor work punished, and with 
students who take cinch courses because the hard ones make 
them think.” 

We even have the astonishing advice of the head of a 
teachers’ union. He believes we should not be overly con- 
cerned about superior students. We should, he says, pay more 
attention to the lot of the average student. In one Western 
state, a high school has a course for senior boys called 
“Bachelor Living.” And, I understand a popular football star 
failed to graduate last year. He flunked a course in “Movie 
Appreciation.” Now, there may be something to a course 
which helps you appreciate movies, but, as an old married 
man, I am frankly a little confused about the importance of 
teaching young men how to live as bachelors. 

More and more, we find people coming to accept the fact 
that they do not have to work as hard as their fathers did and 
some even believe their fathers had to work too hard, even 
if their fathers didn’t believe that way at all. More and more, 
our raises are governed not by what we produce or merit 
by high achievement but by the cost of living. We want and 
demand more ioday not because we contribute more but 
because a comparable category of employment got more. 

I say all this is representative of a dangerous drift. It comes 
at a time when we are in a race for quality that is probably 
one of the most vital in human history. In many respects, 
today parallels the ancient race for survival between Sparta 
and Athens. The two contending systems of our time are, in 
many respects, comparable to the older ones. Our free repub- 
lic, founded on democratic principles, resembles that of 
Athens; and the dictator-run, sternly disciplined, communistic 
society of Russia, that of Sparta. 

I say it is a race for quality because in this era of science 
and technology, a large number of average achievements may 
not outweigh a few superior ones. Many military experts 
agree that the scales for our survival may be tip by even 
One or two sensational breakthroughs in weapons. Equally 
vital are the large stakes in the economic and political 
contests, 

This is not to say that the Russians are ahead and that we 
must desperately fire off crash programs in all directions. I 
never did subscribe to the national leaning on the panic 
button that followed “sputnik number one.” All I mean is 
that the race és on! In most areas—nearly all—I would say 
we hold a lead. But the contest is not over. And, apparently, 
it will not be over for a long, long time. 

We know that to win this race we must encourage better- 
than-average individual performances by everyone. If we do 
not, we may weaken those great forces of talent and imagina- 
tion—forces that inspire the fullest range of our human 
skills. Ie is through the best use of all our human resources 
that we have the greatest hope of staying in front. In the 
long race ahead, it will probably never be safe to come in 
second. 

But, while we believe the best product should win and reap 
the greatest reward, our free system has within it a paradox 
when this idea is applied to people. On the one hand, we 
say, “Let The Best Man Win!” And, in general, we do 
believe that the winner should be rewarded no matter who 
he is, how he is colored or what faith he embraces. But, on 
the other hand, we give the runners-up who are naturally 
more numerous great leeway in rewriting the rules of the 
game. 

So it boils down to an ancient 
equality. There would be very little 
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the new rules attempted only to make the game more fair. 
But, when the rules are changed so that excellence is penalized, 
when distinguished achievement is frowned on and when 
Our outstanding and most talented individuals are frustrated 
by shabby rewards, then all of us who have a stake in preserv- 
ing our free society must protest. 

To put it bluntly, I believe the rules have been altered 
drastically. We have befouled the principle that better-than- 
average performance deserves a better-than-average reward. 
And, we have done this rule changing, I suspect, at least 
partly because of a confusion about the meaning of equality 
in a free society. 

On many things about equality we are in general agree- 
ment. Most of us, I am sure, feel that all men are equally 
worthy of concern. We feel that the economic cripples in 
life deserve our sympathy and fairly-shared support. Most 
of all, we believe that all men should have equal opportunity 
and that every citizen should have equal political and civil 
rights—or have, as the phrase cut into the stone of our 
Supreme Court Building puts it, “Equal Justice Under Law.” 

But, as Eric Walker, president of Penn State, said recently: 
“We have got to be brutally frank—we’re not born equal!” 
All men are not created equal in ability, in what moves them 
to do their best nor in the possible levels of achievement they 
may reach. I feel sure that Thomas Jefferson, in writing the 
famous passage in our Declaration of Independence, never 
meant that all men were created equal in talent and thus 
should be rewarded equally by society. 

Just as we know—from experience alone—that all men 
are not created equal in ability, so we should realize that 
mative capacity alone is never a guarantee of superior per- 
formance. Many a keen mind, unhoned by a sellcions chal- 
lenge or incentive, grows dull. Many a promising young 
starter fades before the finish when the goal is made to appear 
grubby to him. 

In my opinion, one of the most powerfu! guarantees of 
quality performance is found in external incentives. You often 
hear the counterargument that any responsible person will do 
his level best, not because he receives some external incentive, 
but because he has within him an internal “wish always to 
be best, and distinguished above the rest.” He gets a glow 
from doing a job well. 

I don’t deny that motivation at all. While I never worked 
for any reason other than the necessity of making a living 
for myself and family, I nevertheless also feel the glow of 
self-satisfaction when a task is going well. The troub!e with 
such a glow is, of course, that self-satisfaction is largely a 
matter of self-analysis. And I doubt very much whether all 
of us are adequate judges of our own performances. 

To feel the inner glow from what we imagine a well-done 
job may very easily cause us to rest on the oars a while and 
thereby lose the race. For the question is not just whether 
we feel we are doing an adequate job—or even a praise- 
worthy job—the question is: Are we using to the maximum 
effect the abilities we have? 

When applied to products, as I said, the question of winner 
and wana is answered impartially in the free market place. 
When it comes to people, however, we are squeamish. The 
many losers seem very unwilling to let the few winners enjoy 
too much of a reward. That wouldn't be equality; it’s un- 
democratic, they say. 

But, surely, if we recognize the existence of unequal 
abilities, then we should also recognize the need for unequal 
rewards. We should, if we to get quality performance. 
Human nature hasn’t changed greatly over the course of the 
years and when you look at people not as they should be, but 
as they are, you must admit that most of us respond best to 
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an external incentive. After all, such a reward is objective, 
and a far better measure of our value to our fellow men than 
we can appraise for ourselves. 

Strangely enough, Communist Russia partly understands 
this factor and pays fabulous rewards (compared to the aver- 
age) to their specially-talented people. That policy along with 
some undenied help they received from German scientists has 
paid them rich dividends already. In the recent reorganization 
plan in Russia, one of the key features is, ironically, the 
strengthening of monetary and other incentives available to 
the management of Russia’s state-owned, state-controlled 
enterprises. 

Unfortunately, in our country we seem to be going back- 
wards rather than forward in the matter of stimulating quality 
performance. The individual who aspires to win—to do the 
best job he can—has his reward spitefully reduced by taxes. 
He may get a reward, all right, but he is not allowed to keep 
it. And, as a result of tending in this and other ways to 
provide for men equally, I believe we have tended to cause 
them to perform equally. 

We have done this in the name of another confusion over 
equality. The name for it is redistribution of wealth. Over the 
years, there has been nothing seemingly more simple, more 
disputed and more in error than the notion that the great 
many poor could become better off if only the few rich 
would, by some device, be forced to share their wealth. One 
device hit upon was the progressive personal income tax. 
It could not pretend to be a revenue source, because even 
today the progressive rates generate only about seven per cent 
of total Federal income. So it must have been fut into 
effect principally to correct what a cynical Irish wit once 
called “a world made up of haves, have-nots, and niver-will- 
haves.” 

Today, however, with the weight of evidence bearing down 
on them, even some of the severest critics of unequal re- 
wards and usually of our free enterprise system as well see 
theit mistake. They understand that it is the increase in out- 
put in recent decades, far more than the effect of any 
redistribution of income, which has brought about the great 
material increases and well-being to the life of the average 
man. 

I cannot see how any thoughtful, responsible person could 
dispute the figures which prove this point. In the period 
from 1900 up to 1910, employed workers received an esti- 
mated 55 per cent of all income. By the 1930 to 1940 decade, 
it had increased to a 67 per cent share of the total income, 
and since then it has remained comparatively stable. But the 
point is that 67 instead of 55 per cent share of total income 
in the 1900 to 1910 period would not have been a great 
advance. But, on the other hand, even a 55 per cent share of 
income today would represent a tremendous improvement 
over what workers received in 1900. 

The average employed workers’ share of the national in- 
come in the 1947 to 1957 decade was almost exactly the 
same as the 1930 to 1940 period. Thus, it must be deduced 
that the average working man has improved his position 
mainly because the economy is larger. 

But, the history of facts and figures only bears out the 
evidence of a recent economic miracle we can see in the 
recovery of West Germany. As one of the men who did much 
to bring it about, Ludwig Erhard, their economic minister, 
summed it up by saying: “It is considerably easier to allow 
everyone a larger slice out of a bigger cake than to gain 
anything by discussing the division of a smaller cake.” 

So, on balance and after nearly 45 years of trial, the pro- 
gressive income tax has worked neither as a particularly vital 
source of Federal revenue nor as an effective instrument to 
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better the life of the average man. It has worked, however, as 
one of the devilish ways we degrade high accomplishment. 

There are other ways we tend to discourage better-than- 
average performance. Professor Percy Bridgman, a Nobel 
Prize winner, describes one, and since he is a man of truly 
high accomplishment, I believe we should listen carefully. He 
Says: 

“The consistent hostility of organized labor to the man 
of exceptional ability is a simple matter of record. It may be 
that it was justified in the early days when perhaps the most 
important issue was to find how to suppress the exploitation 
of labor by the entrenched interests, but this justification has 
long since disappeared, and it seems to me that the historical 
attitude of labor toward exceptional ability cannot be con- 
tinued without a deterioration in the intellectual climate of 
this country which might well be decisive.” 

In other words, we had better take another look at the 
rules. Do we believe now that a man who makes five times 
the average contribution to society should receive five times 
the average reward? It seems to me, the majority answer is 
likely to be “No.” 

And, because the answer is likely to be “No,” Professor 
Bridgman believes that men of exceptional ability cannot 
help feeling they are getting a raw deal and are being ex- 
ploited for some confused ideas about equality. The result is 
that productivity of quality performance diminishes and may 
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even stop completely. 

Here, I would like to explain that I do not mean merely the 
performance of scientists or managers or professors. The need 
for quality extends through the entire catalogue of human 
activity. For one example, we need engineers but we need 
also technical people prepared for tougher problems and 
unskilled people willing to work hard to learn new skills. A 
couple of years ago, the Department of Labor estimated that 
America would need an increase of about 43 per cent in the 
number of highly-trained professional and technical workers 
by 1965. 

Our race with Russia will not be won by a lot of average 
students, average scientists or average production workers. We 
will, however, stay in front as we stimulate top quality, high 
performance and hard work and provide solid encouragement 
for everyone to do his very best. As the winning system, ours 
will reap civilization’s highest reward—the preservation of a 
free society. 

In George Orwell's satire, “Animal Farm,” he deflates some 
of the socialistic and confused ideas about equality. In that 
book, the animals revolt and take over a farm. At first, they 
set up seven commandments and the seventh is, “All Animals 
Are Equal.” Soon, however, the pigs, who are more clever, 
start to run things, and, one day, the seventh commandment 
is changed to read: “All Animals Are Equal But Some Are 
More Equal Than Others.” 


Our Common Stake 


THE FUTURE OF PERSONAL TRANSPORTATION 


By PAUL C. ACKERMAN, Vice President—Engineering, Chrysler Corporation 


Delivered before the 56th Annual Meeting of the National Petroleum Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
September 11, 1958 


O TWO INDUSTRIES in the entire American 
N economy have been associated over the past half 
century in a closer relationship than automobiles and 
petroleum. So far in its history, the automobile has’ been 
fueled almost exclusively by hydrocarbons. We have to look 
toward the misty horizons of the future to foresee a time 
when petroleum-based fuels will meet any serious compe- 
tition. 

We are destined to go on being partners for a good many 
years to come, and we will continue to cooperate closely in 
working out our common problems—in good times and in 
bad. One thing we can be pretty sure of is that some of the 
years ahead are bound to be better than the one we are 
experiencing right now. Most of us in the automobile and 
petroleum industries would probably be just as happy if at 
least the first half of 1958 could be completely forgotten. 
Unfortunately, life isn’t arranged that way. Your job and ours 
is to do everything possible in the time remaining to make 
1958 show up on the books as something like a satisfactory 
year. 

From our point of view in the automobile business, the 
best reason for optimism about an upturn is the great number 
of basic changes being presented to the public in the coming 
weeks. You have to look back four years—to the fall of 
1954—to find anything like the number of basic changes in 
bodies and equipment that are being brought to market this 
year. 


As long as I have brought up this subject, let me urge all 
of you to look over and drive the new cars. I warn you it 
is going to be difficult for anyone who likes automobiles to 
resist buying a new car this fall. If you do as I suggest—and 
give a number of cars a real test drive—I have my own very 
definite ideas about which family of cars is going to get your 
vote and your order. 

In my remarks this morning, I would like to move away 
from the problems of the immediate present and take a 
look at some of the considerations affecting the long-range 
future of your business and ours. We wouid all like to know 
the answers to some vety basic questions. What, for example, 
lies ahead for the typical standard-size American car? What 
is the meaning of the rising sales trend for the imported 
small car? Will the use of cars, on a per capita basis, increase 
or decrease? Are future car engines going to change radically 
—and if so, how soon? And, what about the fuels that will 
drive the cars of tomorrow? 

Judging from the tone of recent comments in the press, a 
good many people seem to feel they know the answers to 
these questions—or at least have some very strong opinions 
on what they think the answers ought to be. I don’t pretend 
to know the answers. In a free economy, they can pro- 
vided only out of the interplay of competition, customer 
needs and preferences, and the creative fires of the engineering 
imagination. But I would like to reach out and suggest some 
elements to be considered in trying to arrive at the answers. 
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Whateyer else the recent ferment in the thinking and 
talking about the American-built car may mean, it certainly 
does mean that automobiles are still among the most—if not 
the most—interesting creations of American technology. Peo- 
ple never seem to tire of talking about cars—and we certainly 
are very glad they don’t. But this ferment may also be a sign 
of deep and meaningful change. It could be that we are 
near the end of the era when the motorist was so charmed 
and so fascinated by his car as a means of personal fulfilment 
and liberation thet he gave little thought to its full possibili- 
ties as a functional tool for modern living. It could very well 
be that the American motorist is beginning to think more 
seriously and more analytically about cars than ever before. 
And if this is true it may be that the automobile industry 
and all other industries associated with it are facing new 
Opportunities and new potentialities—greater than any they 
have experienced in the past. 

In saying these things I am doing more, I hope, than trying 
to put a positive interpretation on a development that cer- 
tainly has had its negative aspects, to say the least. I believe it 
is perfectly realistic to see positive values in the recent barrage 
of criticism. I would like to suggest what those positive 
values are as they affect our business and yours in the years 
ahead. 

The automobile is tremendously popular in this country 
for many reasons. But essentially, it is popular because it is 
an intensely personal means of transportation. Never before 
in the history of the world have whole populations been 
granted the privilege of piloting their own private means of 
locomotion when and where their whims and wishes and 
ambitions may direct them. This private control over func- 
tionally harnessed horsepower has opened up new horizons 
in the most literal sense of that familiar phrase. It has given 
new dimensions to experience and a lift to the spirit for 
many millions of people. 

Now this being true, isn’t it quite likely that the future 
growth and prosperity of the whole automotive transportation 
complex may depend upon its continued success in satisfying 
the personal, individual motoring needs of the customer as 
those needs are affected by the changing demands of modern 
living? Doesn't this in turn suggest that the automobile may 
have to become increasingly personalized and specialized so 
it will be more and more responsive to the individual tastes 
and needs of the motorist? And finally, in am even broader 
perspective, isn’t it likely that increasing attention should be 
given to providing the motorist with greater personal con- 
venience in the use of his automobile? Couldn't this be done 
in part through product design and development, in part 
through better service, and in part through the continued 
improvement of our system of streets and highways? 

What I am suggesting is that we have not, by any means, 
come to the end of the period of expansion in the use of the 
automobile. We are not, as some have been predicting, 
approaching the time when only enough automobiles will be 
built each year to replace those that are scrapped, with some- 
thing like another million being turned out to meet the needs 
of young people buying their first car. We have not entered 
an era when people are necessarily going to have less need 
for cars than they did before they became interested in such 

- things as swimming pools, hi-fidelity sound systems, and boats. 

Far from it. In the years immediately ahead it is possible 
that the automobile can be made more attractive and more 
fascinating and more useful in the lives of the American 
people than ever before. What is needed to produce this 
result is alert and aggressive action on three fronts: 

First—We need to keep working at the business of pro- 
viding better roads and streets and highways for cars to move 
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on. Nine years ago, at the annual meeting of this association 
right here in Atlantic City, Alexander Fraser, in one of the 
best speeches ever made on the need for highways, said that 
nothing was more important to the growth of the petroleum 
industry than the sound and rapid development of the 
nation’s highways. He made an impressive analysis of th 
costs of highway congestion to the motorist and suggestec 
that few things would do more to encourage an increased 
use of both vehicle and fuel than the building of adequate 
roads and streets. Since then, you and we have worked 
effectively together to help get underway the greatest highway 
construction program, and indeed the greatest single con- 
struction program of any kind, ever undertaken in the history 
of the world. In our own best interests and in the best 
interests of the nation we need to remain alert to see that 
this program keeps moving ahead. It is also important that 
we give our combined support to other programs—local and 
national -which will make the nation’s streets and roads a 
convenience instead of an exasperation to the driver. 

Second—We need to make heroic efforts to improve the 
service we provide for the motorist. There isn’t one of us 
here today: who would claim that the service now being 
provided by automobile dealerships and service stations is 
as good as it should be. Servicing a modern car adequately is 
a job requiring close to professional skill. The sad fact is 
that there is an insufficient supply of men with that kind 
of skill. We are all investing heavily in training courses to 
meet the need for more and better mechanics, but we still 
have a long way to go. I think you will agree with me that 
no investment we can make will pay off more handsomely. 
Good service is the best way to cultivate repeat customers in 
any business. But in your business and mine it is absolutely 
essential. 

Servicing is facilitated, of course, when automobile de- 
signers give proper consideration to ease of maintenance. No 
company in the automobile industry claims to be perfect in 
this respect. But we do have the convenience and efficiency 
of the service mechanic in mind—and, as you know, we have 
kept in close touch «vith the petroleum industry on this matter 
over the years. It is true that the increasing number of power 
assists and other conveniences demanded by today’s motorists 
tends to complicate the service problem. However, our con- 
viction is that by keeping channels of communication open 
at all times, we can simplify your service problems by taking 
them more fully into consideration in the design of our 
products. 

Third—We must research, design and build automobiles 
that will be more convenient and economical for the motorist 
to use—automobiles which, in their increasing range and 
variety, provide a choice that will satisfy the growing com- 
plexity of individual motoring needs. Your industry and 
ours will need to cooperate closely, as in the past, in pushing 
ahead with this job—especially in connection with the design 
and development of automobile engines. Later on I want to 
talk in some detail about engines, but first I would like to 
comment on the more general aspect of automotive design 
and function. 

Let me start by saying just a few words about the future 
of the small car in the American market. Along with the 
great majority of automobile men, I believe that the Ameri- 
can-built car has evolved into its present form as a result of 
our efforts to meet the ever-changing demands of the Ameri- 
can public. I believe also that what we have come to look 
upon as the typical American car will continue to be the 
standard for the American market. The overwhelming 
majority of car-owning families will want at least one all- 
purpose car that will carry five or six people in safety and 
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comfort over long distances—a car which will, if necessary, 
carry a heavy luggage load, pull a boat or a house trailer, 
and also take friends to the theater or to dinner in style. It 
is also true, however, that more and more people are becoming 
interested in cars designed for more specialized purposes. 
The fast-growing popularity of the station wagon may be due 
in great measure to its usefulness in suburban and country 
living—especially for large families. The small-car trend may 
be a result of the same growing interest in special-purpose 
automobiles that has led to the increase in sales of station 
wagons, 

The time is gone, in my opinion, when we could look upon 
the popularity of the small car as nothing more than a fad. 
At the present time, sales of imported automobiles, nearly all 
of them small cars with a wheelbase less than 100 inches, are 
exceeding a rate of 300,000 a year, and the trend is still 
upward. The major automobile companies are watching this 
trend. They all have announced that experimental work is 
in progress on smaller cars which will be produced in this 
7 if the market shows clear signs of becoming sufficient- 
y large. 

At Chrysler, we make no bones about the fact that we 
have had hundreds of ple at work for many months 
designing, styling, and developing a small car for possible 
production in this country. We believe the kind of American 
small car we have in mind would meet the needs and desires 
of American motorists more satisfactorily than most of the 
small cars now being imported. It would have a wheelbase 
somewhat longer than the typical European small car. It 
would be big enough to carry five people comfortably, with 
room for their luggage. It would have adequate power and 
acceleration to hold its own in safety on-a turnpike. And for 
secure, steady tracking and safe steering, it would have its 
engine placed forward, ahead of the driver. 

As our president, Mr. Colbert, said last week, we will 
continue to work on this project, and we will be ready for 
any market opportunities, or any competitive situation that 
may develop. 

Suppose for a moment that the popularity of the small 
car, domestic or foreign, should continue to increase so that 
small cars eventually would account for well over ten per 
cent of the American market. Would that necessarily be bad 
news for the petroleum industry and for the automobile in- 
dustry? Would it mean a lower consumption of gasoline and 
a lower dollar volume of automotive sales than would be 
generated by the exclusive production and sale of the bigger, 
currently typical American car? I think not. 

The present interest in the small car may be a clear tipoff 
to the need I mentioned earlier for satisfying the personal 
and special motoring requirements of the individual customer. 
The automobile industry will continue to meet those require- 
ments as they emerge from the fast-changing conditions of 
modern life. If modern life, and especially life in the suburbs, 
continues to become more varied—with families and in- 
dividuals working out their own patterns of living—and if 
the automobile industry makes available a wider and wider 
range of products to meet a wider range of needs, isn’t it 
possible that the per capita use of cars may increase rather 
than diminish? Isn’t it possible that ‘with small cars being 
used to augment the larger all-purpose cars and station 
wagons, more members of the family will have their own 
personal small cars to make all those short trips to shopping 
center, school, and club that are becoming a more and more 
characteristic feature of modern life? If this should turn out 
to be the trend of the future, the personal transportation 
industry may very well grow faster than we have been ex- 
pecting it to grow. It could, in fact, increase all out of 
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proportion to the increases in the population we have been 
depending upon as the basis of our future expansion. 

To bring about anything like this kind of growth, it will 
be necessary to pay the closest possible attention to the 
economics of producing and operating the motor vehicle. 
And from the standpoint of the motorist, few operating costs 
are more identifiable, or more visible, than the money he 
spends for gasoline. 

You and I know that in the last few decades sizable gains 
have been made in the efficiency of fuel usage by American 
automobiles. We at Chrysler, for instance, have made detailed 
comparisons, under controlled conditions, of the fuel economy 
of a 1958 Plymouth weighing 3800 pounds, and a 1938 
Chrysler weighing 3700 pounds. The same constant-speed test 
schedule was used for both cars. Gasoline was regular grade. 
In spite of the fact that the 1958 Plymouth was heavier, had 
more than twice the horsepower, and was equipped with 
automatic transmission, power steering, and power brakes, it 
showed an average gain of 22 per cent in miles per gallon 
over the 1938 Chrysler! 

The fact that the average motorist doesn’t get these results 
indicates the price he is paying for the performance and 
convenience provided by today’s automobile. You can well 
imagine how much greater this price would be if we had not 
made such significant progress in fuel quality and engine 
efficiency. In performance, convenience and durability under 
American traffic conditions, our cars are unmatched by any 
others. Now, I also want to stress this next point—the great 
performance built into today’s American-built automobile is 
not a whim, or a result of any so-called horsepower race. The 
acceleration capabilities and durability of our cars are abso- 
lutely necessary for current driving conditions peculiar to this 
country—and, more specifically, for sustained speeds and long 
distances on our evolving network of expressways and limited 
access highways. I think both of our industries deserve a great 
deal of credit for these developments; and certainly, we should 
never be apologetic for providing automobiles and fuels which 
meet American requirements safely and economically. 

The gasoline economy of the modern car is of course largely 
due to teamwork between the petroleum engineer and the 
designer of the modern engine. As the octane rating of gasoline 
has gone up, automotive engineers have taken advantage of 
every advance to squeeze more knock-free power out of the 
fuel. As one result of this progress, the motorist has been 
provided with a wide range of choice in performance and 
economy. He can still, if he wishes, choose a car with a 
standard transmission, overdrive, and no power assists—and 
by so doing can achieve quite remarkable gasoline economy. 
This is particularly true if he chooses to drive at modest 
speeds and resists the temptation to beat other cars away from 
a light. And if gasoline economy means enough to him to 
sacrifice all of the comforts and conveniences built into the 
modern American car, he can achieve even greater economy 
with a small European car. In this respect as in others, the 
motorist has a greater choice of product and performance to 
meet his own individual needs than ever before. 

Now, where are we headed with regard to octane and com- 
pression? How high will the octane numbers go? And how 
soon and how fast will automotive engineers follow with 
higher compression ratios? : 

The answers are largely up to you in the petroleum iadus- 
try. Naturally, we will try to take advantage of every octane 
sheaees you see fit to provide. We know that your outlay 
for research and production accelerates as you increase octane 
rating of the fuel. Consequently, the decisions you must make 
become more and more difficult. Someday an octane limit will 
be reached—either for financial reasons or technical reasons, 
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or a combination of both. Whether that limit will be octane 
number 110 and a compression ratio of 17 to 1, for example, 
is impossible to say just at present, but those numbers have 
been mentioned as possible upper limits. I assure you that 
even an octane limit, established for technological or eco- 
nomic reasons will not mean the end of engine progress. 

A great deal is being said these days abour the potential 
advantages of aluminum engines. Automotive engineers have 
long been aware of the benefits to be obtained from reducing 
the weight of the piston engine by the use of an aluminum 
block. Now, because of recent improvements in production 
techniques, the aluminum block may become economically 
feasible for mass-produced vehicles. Aluminum engines have 
now been developed to the point where manufacturers will 
soon be able to choose between them and the conventional 
engine in making decisions on future production. 

From the standpoint of the petroleum industry, the intro- 
duction of aluminum engines would present no immediate 
problems. Compression ratios are not expected to change 
greatly from those of present engines. And lubrication for 
aluminum engines will, in all probability, be provided ade- 
quately by motor oils such as we now have. 

The aluminum engine is, after all, a variation of the con- 
ventional engine. Because of its lighter weight, it would alter 
the load and balance characteristics of the car, and thus in- 
fluence the design of frame, suspension and brakes. In addi- 
tion, it could result in improved fuel economy. But farther 
ahead there are other engine possibilities that would represent 
distinct and radical departures from conventional engines. 

As you know, we at Chrysler have been experimenting for 
many years with gas-turbine engines. In 1954, we first an- 
nounced development of a turbine engine which fitted under 
the hood of a Plymouth. The exhaust was cooler than that of 
a conventional piston engine because of the progress we had 
made in developing an efficient heat-exchanger. In 1956 we 
sent a turbine-powered Plymouth on a four-day trip from New 
York to Los Angeles. It achieved an over-all economy of be- 
tween 13 and 14 miles to the gallon of unleaded white gaso- 
line. Today I can tell you that over the past two years we have 
continued to make very satisfactory progress in our gas- 
turbine research. 

I am not prepared to say when we will be in a position to 
bring to market our first turbine-powered car. As a matter of 
fact, it is not yet a foregone conclusion that the gas turbine 
will replace the present type of engine. But I can tell you 
that we are rapidly approaching the time when our experi- 
mental turbine cars will be superior in fuel economy, mechani- 
cal reliability and vibration-free operation to any piston 
engine that we can foresee. And in the one respect in which 
the gas-turbine has lagged behind the piston engine—namely 
acceleration—it promises ultimately to be fully competitive. 

A gas-turbine engine would be a boon to the general motor- 
ing public. It would mean that the motorist could buy an 
engine with one-fifth the parts of today’s piston engines. It 
would be an engine with virtually no vibration, requiring no 
octane rating for its fuel, and equipped with one spark . plus 
which would be needed only for starting. It would need no 
radiator, no water, and no winterizing. 

To the petroleum industry the gas-turbine engine would 
present both problems and opportunities. Just as you people 
have set the pace over the years in the development of ever- 
higher compression ratios and efficiencies by making available 
higher octanes—so we are quite likely one of these days to 
reverse this process by providing engines whose fuel has no 
octane requirement. As you know, the turbine engine wiil use 
any fuel that will burn and flow through a pipe. What this 
may mean eventually co the economics of your business is for 
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you to judge. It would seem to offer the possibility of getting 
a broader cut of automotive fuel out of every barrel of crude 
oil. And this, in turn, might have the important result of 
stretching the world’s petroleum reserves. 

{ would like to emphasize that many additional engineering 
and production probiems still remain to be solved before we 
can make definite plans for producing gas-turbine engines 
for public sale. 

Incidentally, and a little off the subject of personal trans- 
portation, the gas turbine could be of major importance to 
the armed forces because it is virtually the only true multi-fuel 
engine on the horizon. For one thing, the logistical problems 
of all branches of the military would be greatly simplified if 
the same fuel could be used for both jet planes and motor 
vehicles. The gas-turbine engine for motor vehicles would be 
a long step in that direction. Besides the simplification of fuel 
transportation and storage, there would be the added ad- 
vantages of eighty per cent fewer engine parts to store, easier 
main:enance, and all-weather reliabiliry without the need for 
antifreeze precautions. As you know, diesel engines do not 
work well in temperatures below minus forty degrees, and this 
disadvantage would also apply to free-piston engines. The gas- 
turbine engine would have the additional virtue of being about 
50 per cent lighter than current automotive piston engines 
with equal performance characteristics. This would be a 
decided advantage in transporting vehicles by air. 

In the distant future, there are other exciting possibilities 
in engine and fuel development. Consider, for example, another 
possible power source, the fuel cell, which produces electrica. 
energy directly by combining free oxygen and hydrogen. Just 
at present no one has found a way of producing and packaging 
the amounts of oxygen and hydrogen that would be required. 
Some have suggested that atomic energy might be used to 
crack water into oxygen and hydrogen. Others have said it 
might be possible to use the hydrogen in petroleum and take 
oxygen from the air. In either case, I can well imagine that 
the enterprising petroleum industry will figure out a way to 
distribute the necessary ingredients for the fuel cell through 
its service station network of some future era. 

Not quite as remote, perhaps, as the fuel cell is solar 
power. Remarkable progress has been made in the last few 
years in the development of the silicon converter. If we con- 
tinue to increase the efficiency of this type of converter and 
make parallel progress in developing small, efficient storage 
cells, it is possible that sometime before the end of the century 
the automobile industry could produce cars powered by 
solar energy. At that time, all the motorists wou!d have to do 
to keep his car fueled would be to drive into one of your 
service station periodically and exchange a rundown energy 
cell for one freshly charged by the sun. 

In the meantime, our job is to go on achieving the greatest 
possible operating economies with the fuels now available. 
This is the course that you and we have followed successfully 
so far in this century, and one that we likely will continue to 
follow for many, many years to come. 

So much for the distant future. There are some pressing and 
intensely practical problems in the immediate future that will 
require close cooperation between our two industries. We have 
all heard.a lot lately about the possibility of combining trans- 
missions and rear axles. Any such development would create 
lubrication problems, of course. As you know, none of the 
transmission lubricants now in use are right for the rear-axle 
gears. So, a new lubricant compatible with both axle and 
transmission would be one of the many things that stili must 
be developed before this type of design could be given serious 
consideration for production. 

Another design development currently being investigated 
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is the central hydraulic system. Ideally, all units which could be 
operated hydraulically, such as power steering, power brakes, 
transmissions and hydro-pneumatic suspensions, in addition 
to various accessories now operated electrically, could be sup- 
plied with fluid from a single engine-driven pump. That would 
eliminate the need for the many pumps now used and simplify 
the wh< le system. In its. complete form this development may 
well depend on a versatile hydraulic fluid which, in addition, 
would serve as an engine and transmission lubricant. You can 
well understand the challenge involved in developing any such 
all-purpose lubricant. It is a goal that is stimulating researchers 
in both our industries. 

Problems of this kind have been solved in the recent past— 
notably in developing lubricant additives for the limited-slip 
differential and in setting service standards for lubricating ball 
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joints. Together, we will meet and solve many similar prob- 
lems in the future. 

The automobile industry—along with the industries asso- 
ciated with it—has long since passed out of its blacksmith 
period. We have moved into what might be called the bio- 
technical stage of our development. Automotive engineering 
is increasingly dedicated to adapting the motor vehicle to the 
changing conditions of living. We are providing motorists 
with a wider and wider choice to please their individual tastes 
and serve their special motoring needs. We are convinced that 
our continued prosperity depends upon the success with which 
we make the automobile increasingly attractive, useful and 
satisfying to the individual as a machine for living in our 
complex and mobile civilization. To the extent that we achieve 
this purpose we will continue to contribute to the economic 
strength and healthy growth of our national economy. 


Water for America’s Survival 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


By EDWARD F. TAYLOR, City Attorney of Redlands, California; Chairman, Water Problems Committee, National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers 


Delivered at Top Man Conference, Y. M. C. A., San Bernardino, California, July 18, 1958 


AM DEEPLY grateful for this opportunity to attend the 
I Top Man Conference, and to share with you some of 

my views on the water problems that confront you, as 
community leaders of today and tomorrow. 

Water is the key to American prosperity, to our jobs and 
standard of living, the economic and social strength of our 
community, the future of our families and homes, and the 
very security of this nation. It is vitally important that we 
detect and pursue the ways to best preserve this most im- 
portant of the nation’s resources. We must act in terms of 
today. But we also must think in terms of tomorrow, when 
the water problem will be even more desperate than it is now. 

You Top Men were selected to attend this conference 
because your employers in business, government and industry 
think you are equipped to assume positions of leadership in 
your community and nation. 

You have the confidence of your community and your 
business associates, you have the dynamic ideals of the YMCA 
which sponsors this unique Top Men's conference, and you 
have the character and spirit to inspire all Americans. 

The employers who have cooperated with the YMCA in 
recognizing young men of stature are to be congratulated. 
They have given the community and the nation young leaders 
who will exert a healthy influence on civic affairs for years 
to come. I can well understand why this Top Man Conference 
received the Freedoms Foundation’s Award last year. 

The water needs of the nation as a whole and individual 
needs person by person and industry by industry, have grown 
tremendously. We used to hear about water shortages in scat- 
tered localities around the United States. But the hard fact 
today is that such shortages regularly touch more than 45 
million Americans. As a result, steps must be taken immedi- 
ately to stretch the available supply of surface water, to 
develop watersheds, to replenish depleted groundwater reserves, 
and to find a cheap power source for desalting sea water. 

We cannot afford to sit back and wait for a crippling water 
shortage to hit us. Representatives of industry, agriculture, 
business and government must join in the current plans to 


find enough water to meet spiralling national and local 
needs. Otherwise, we are going to wake up one fine morning 
to find that the well has gone dry. And here’s why: 

Fifty years ago, our nation’s population was about 75 
million people. Most of these folks lived in rural communities 
and made their living as tillers of the soil. Life was simple 
then. Radios, televisions and aitplanes were things of the 
future. Electricity and the automobile were new inventions. 

Today, the population of the United States has more than 
doubled and water use for all purposes has leaped to more 
than five times the 1900 figure—approximately 200 billion 
gallons daily. We added a number equal to the entire popu- 
lation of Canada in the past five years. But we have seen 
nothing yet! 

It is estimated that our population will double again in the 
next 50 years and water use once more will increase five times. 

Here at home, San Bernadino and its neighboring cities 
double their populations every 20 years. In 25 years, we expect 
this San Bernadino-Riverside metropolitan area to have a 
million people. And remember, for every six new people, we 
have to fin’ another acre foot of water per year. An acre foot 
is not a arop in the bucket, but represents a lot of water— 
enough water to cover an acre a foot deep. 

To respond to demands for five times as much water 50 
years from now requires urgent and immediate planning. 

The first step is to halt the criminal pollution of available 
sources of surface and underground waters which may ruin 
them for domestic and industrial use. The second is to capture 
and store rainfall during periods of heavy precipitation in 
order that the water may be used to its best advantage by all 
types of consumers during the dry weather season. Finally, we 
must step our salt water conversion program, because 
fresh water from the sea is still a dream limited by technical 
problems and high cost. 

We had better dig in and find a solution, because our 
nation’s survival is at stake. It wasn’t many years ago that 
100 gallons met the daily needs of the average American. 
Today, with spin driers, air conditioning and other new drains 
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On Our water supply, we each need twice as much water, 200 
gallons every day. That’s 26 million gallons in a lifetime. 

Industry's demands pyramid with every technical advance, 
and it now sucks up 11 times what it did in 1900. 

A ton of steel requires 65,000 gallons in the making. That 
steel goes into Our automatic washers, our automobiles, the 
buildings in which we work, the tractors on our mechanized 
farms. 

It takes 7 to 10 galions of water to refine every gallon of 
gasoline. A ton of viscose rayon demands 200,000 gallons. 

Of course, water is the life blood of agriculture. For every 
cutting of alfalfa, 325,850 gallons of water went into the crop. 
Cotton uses 800,000 gallons an acre. Water for citrus fruit 
and many vegetables may soar to a million gallons per acre 
in a growing season. 

So, the 6 to 8 pints of water per day you need to maintain 
the water balance in your body is only the beginning. The 
essentials, the conveniences and the luxuries of modern 
American life add up to about 1,300 gallons of water a day. 

Consequently, we are compelled to drill underground and 
use our ground water in such volume as to cause drastic 
shortages. This has meant water suicide for many communities. 
Enough of such shortages can cripple this nation. 

We are learning the hard way that our water resources are 
not inexhaustible. 

The Southwest is no longer alone as the nation’s dry spot. 
Shortage has come to many points in New England. Long 
Island doesn’t have enough water to go around. Baltimore on 
the east coast, Los Angeles on the west coast, and Miami and 
Mobile in the south share the desperate fear of salt creeping 
into their wells. The truth is that water levels are declining 
in every part of the country. 

Chicago is mining its ground water and the Grand Prairie 
region of eastern Arkansas pumps two times as much water 
as Nature puts in the ground each year. Irrigation, unknown 
to the East in the past, has spread as far as New Jersey. 

Supply and demand has made California's water more 
precious than gold, as well levels have fallen as far as 100 
feet in some areas. 

Yet in the face of this grave need for water, some of our 
people are busy destroying it. Water pollution is a national 
scandal. A survey by the United States Public Health Service 
shows poisonous wastes and sewage are spewed into our 
public water supply from more than 20,000 municipal and 
industrial sources which require construction of abatement 
facilities. About 75 per cent of these spots are in the 31 
states east of the Mississippi. But the growing West can 
escape the same problem only by acting now. 

Fortunately, the communities where we live in the San 
Bernardino Valley recognize the danger and our treatment 
plants produce water suitable for every purpose. May we ever 
maintain this policy! Other places are not so lucky. 

About 3,000 communities in our country dump 2,500,000,- 
000 tons of untreated sewage into our streams every day. 
They carry typhoid fever, the para-typhoids, microbes causing 
dysentery, diarrhea and enteritis, cholera and probably polio. 

About one half of America’s sewer lines empty filth, 
including industrial wastes, directly into the nearest con- 
venient waterway and leave it to the next fellow to clean 
it up! 

Records reveal that the average rate of flow in the Hudson 
River is 13,899,000,000 gallons per day—over ten times the 
amount of the water New York needs. But pollution robs 
New York of this natural water supply and delivers poison 
instead. As a result, New Yorkers constantly face water 
rationing. 

For years, no sane person went swimming in New Jersey's 
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Raritan River. The authorities posted signs forbidding its 
use becauss raw sewage and refuse turned it into an open 
sewer. Then, a citizen's committee of 40, backed up by a 
vigorous Junior Chamber of Commerce, spurred a successful 
election campaign for a County Sewerage Authority. Now the 
Raritan is once again a necklace gleaming in the green 
countryside. 

Following this example, cities everywhere are restoring 
once-dying rivers, swarming with pollution, to new life. 
Almost all the rivers in Kansas are being washed clean. In 
Illinois, 95 per cent ot the sewage systems are the modern 
disposal type, whereas 25 years ago it was a mere 26 per cent. 
Saimon may soon be running by the millions again on Ore- 
gon’s Willamette River. 

When a Girl Scout troop had to be inoculated against 
typhoid after a camping trip to Cook County's Forest Preserve 
with its 125 miles of streams, 50 volunteers from Chicago 
formed the Clean Streams Committee to police the streams 
and make them safe. 

One major river got so bad people said it was “too thick 
to navigate, too thin to cultivate’, and now something is 
being done about ict. 

When Pennsylvania adopted new clean streams legislation, 
47 collieries and every municipality along the Schuykill River 
got on the bandwagon. The old swimming holes have reopened. 
There's boating on the river again, and city officials are 
resting easier with a safer water supply. 

As we have seen, water is industry’s most essential raw 
material, and many concerns are in the front lines of the 
pollution fight. The chemical industry alone is investing $40 
million each year on contamination control. Pulp and paper 
manufacturers have spent close to $100 million to cut its 
pollution in half. This is a good start, but we need to invest 
another $9 billion to properly flush out our wacerways. 

It is encouraging that aroused citizens, spurred to action 
by the sight of once majestic rivers transformed into carriers 
of filth have also responded constructively to water supply 
needs. The dual challenge of assuring water quantity and 
water quality calls for statesmanship of the highest order 
from dedicated m © with vision and ability. 

Your community looks to you Top Men to set the goals 
and take the initiative in planning to meet the future needs 
and problems generated by unprecedented growth. Others 
like you ate spearheading feverish efforts to supplement 
dwindling water supplies in communities throughout the 
nation. 
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Any goal of water development is within reach, given time, 
money, and proper technical and legal advice. For example, 
the fabulous 242-mile Colorado River Aqueduct delivers 
water to more than 4,000,000 Southern Californians in 82 
cities, 

Sparked by top men who decided to do something about 
the city’s acute water shortage, the people of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin last year built a pipeline 26 miles to Lake Michigan. 

Daytona Beach, Florida installed a well field many miles 
west of the city and pumps from it 8 million gallons per day. 

The Kansas cities of Augusta and El Dorado joined with 
four private oil companies to pipe water from 32 miles away. 

And in Massachusetts the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion has plans for and is working on a project which will 
serve some 1,500,000 persons at a cost of $65,000,000. 

Tacoma, preparing for the future, doubled storage facilities. 

A group of leading citizens from South Bend banded to- 
gether to form “The Committee of 100” and their water 
development program turned a municipal water problem into 
an industrial development bonanza. South Bend gained 36 new 
industries, plus the expansion of another 26 industries. Retail 
sales and bank deposits skyrocketed and the city is again 
prosperous. 

Here are some of the problems that you will be called upon 
to solve in the years to come: 

1. Plan for a reliable water supply, available in wet year or 
in dry, so that our economy is no longer subject to the whims 
of the weather. 

2. Assure sufficient water to support more than twice as 
many people as we have now. 

3. Encourage our legislatures to shake off traditional water 
rights concepts and adopt comprehensive laws for coordinating 
both surface and underwaters, laws which afford equal pro- 
tection to every water user. The riparian doctrine, givin 
priority to the owners of land along streams, is outmoded, 
because most of us are far from the edges of waterways. 
Applying 19th century law to 20th century conditions can 
only hold back progress in finding a solution to the water 
crisis, 

4. Promote conservation measures and encourage the de- 
velopment of water from the sea and by rain making. We will 
need water wherever we can get it. 

5. Work for better cooperation among municipal, state 
and federal authorities charged with the responsibility of 
furnishing water for public use. 

Above all, we need a program of education to discourage 
the popular view that there is an endless supply of fresh 
water. The ancient adage “Waste Not, Want Not” should be 
impressed upon everyone. 

We must wake up to the urgency of sound conservation 
and wise use of our water wealth. 

The nation which no military power can conquer may 
ultimately meet defeat by wasting its precious water wealth. 
Many a past great civilization has died when the water ran 
out. This will not happen to America if we stop polluting 
our streams, if we follow proper soil management practices, 
if we conserve and store flood waters for use in time of 
shortage, and if we adopt a national water policy which puts 
water to the best uses and reuses. 

The challenge hurled by Daniel Webster over a century 
ago has even more force today. 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, cal) forth its 
power, build up its institutions, promote all its great 
interests and see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to be remem- 





